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NEW OCEAN TERMINAL of Southland Oil Corp., Savannah, Ga. Tanker unloading dock is in center, foreground. Unfinished 
tank car loading racks are at left, while truck loading rack is in front of storage tanks, to left of tree clump. Uncompleted freighter 
docks (right foreground) and warehouses (right background) belong to Georgia Ports Authority 
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(ly 2800 BiRotor METERS 
—— I offer all these advantages 


PRECISION 
MEASURING UNIT DRY ADJUSTMENT 

















JUST TWO 
MOVING PARTS 





WELDED ALL-STEEL 
HOUSING 


| 
SMOOTH ROTARY 


NO METAL TO METAL a PERFORMANCE 
CONTACT 





















































It’s what's inside that really counts 


Brodie BiRotor Meters are built from the inside out. 


Comprised of compact unit-built assemblies, they are completely 
interchangeable and fully self-contained. 


Compactness and accessibility permit periodic inspection and 
maintenance with minimum tie-up of facilities. 


After long continuous service, Brodie BiRotors show no meas- 
urable signs of wear. 


All this is made possible by the exclusive in-built performance 
features to be found only in Brodie BiRotor Meters. Investigate 
fully today, write for complete details. 


BiRotor—the meter with the readily 
au. N replaceable measuring unit 


Bropie Bik” METERS 


RALPH N. BRODIE CO., INC. . Gist & LOWELL STREETS, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
Division Offices: 550 SO. COLUMBUS AVE., MT. VERNON, N.Y. + 59. VAN BUREN, CHICAGO 5, ILL. + 302 SO. PEARL STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
221 9th AVE. N., SEATTLE 9, WASH. + 5401 E. SHEILA STREET, LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. » REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Coasting is fine for him—but not for us 


A good friend of ours asked us not so long ago, ‘““Why does Ethyl keep 
up all this activity—research, advertising, educational shows, exhibits, 
customer services of all kinds? Why not just make your product and sell it?”’ 


The answer is very simple. The U.S. petroleum industry is a progres- 
sive, up-hill business and a very competitive one. 


That industry buys “Ethyl” antiknock compound from us and adds 
it to their gasoline. Furthermore, they change and improve their gasoline 
from year to year. To be prepared for those changes—and to be sure that 
refiners get the most from every cc of “Ethyl” antiknock compound, we 
must be continually exploring ahead. 


(Continued on next page 





Coasting is fine for him—but not for us 


(Continued from preceding page) 


At the same time, engines, lubricating oils and operating conditions 
are changing—so we try to be ready with the answers to the various 
technical problems that arise. 


And since gasoline containing “Ethyl” fluid must ultimately be sold 
to consumers, we aim to keep out in front with up-to-the-minute mer- 
chandising and advertising help for our customers in all parts of the country. 


We regard ourselves as part of the petroleum business, and that makes 
us part of your business. The petroleum industry has never coasted. It 
has always pushed on to greater and greater accomplishments. And you 
can be sure that Ethyl people will always be ready and anxious to do 
their share of the pushing. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Ethyl service is backed by 29 years of antiknock experience 





RESEARCH SUPPLY SERVICE 


SALES HELPS ROAD TESTING 





“We've been sold by Dodge performance!” 


... says HARRY S. McGAUGHEY, Monager, W. H. Pugh Oil Co., Racine, Wisconsin 


ee 


“‘We purchased our first Dodge truck in 1936,” says 
Mr. McGaughey. “And that truck is still being used 
constantly in our fleet. Why—we didn’t even have our 
first engine overhaul on this truck until 1946! 
“Because of such performance we now have eight Dodge 
trucks in operation. We find that Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ 
trucks serve our purpose admirably. 

“As any oil man knows, the engine is used to pump 
material off of the truck into customers’ tanks, in addi- 
tion to its regular use in pulling the truck. This means 
the engine is subjected to considerably more wear and 
tear than the speedometer mileage would indicate. 
Under these conditions, Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ trucks 
stand up so well that we’ve been sold by Dodge per- 
formance!” 


Of course when it comes to Dodge trucks, Mr. 


DODG 
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McGaughey’s experience merely echoes the enthusiasm 
of users everywhere. And with good reason! Because 
only Dodge trucks are “.Job-Rated”’—factory-engineered 
to fit the job . . . to save money and last longer! 


Just climb behind the wheel of a big Dodge 3-tonner, 
for example. Up front there’s a ope high-compression 
a plant that makes fuel and upkeep bills stay extra 
ow ... thanks to such advantages as 4-ring pistons, 
chrome-plated top rings, intake and exhaust valve seat 
inserts. A Dodge can take on far bigger payloads, 
too, thanks to better weight distribution! 


Surely, you'll want to hear the whole story on the 
thrifty, dependable performance of Dodge ‘‘.Job-Rated”’ 
trucks. And the fellow with the information you want 
is just around the corner. He’s your Dodge dealer—a 
mighty friendly guy to have dealings with. 





PREVENT COSTLY 
, WAPOR LOSS and 


BUCKLING pf 0 
TANK VENTS 


There's a Vapor-Saving OPW Tank Vent for 
every purpose. They are your INVESTMENT against high vola- 
tile vapor loss due to product expansion and temperature 
variation. Weighted to specifications, they trap and hold 
vapors and release only at set pressures, which insure maximum 
protection and dollar dividends. Double 
mesh screen... readily accessible for 
inspection, prevents flame from 
following vapor into tank ... 
maintains bulk storage safety 
at the highest level. 


OPOLOLS WS Tet 


OPW No. 95—precision ma- 
chined, product engineered 

for lifetime use, characterizes 

the rugged, simple construction 
common to all OPW Tank Vents. 
Available: 2" - 3" - 4" - other 
types in sizes to 10". 


OPW MANUFACTURES VENTS _. ail Send for the OPW Tank Venting and Emer 
FOR ALL SIZES and TYPES OF TANKS gency Relief Recommendation Chari! 
Small Farm Under-ground Above-ground 

Home-Storage Tanks Skid Tanks Storage Tanks Storage Tanks 


Contact your Oil Equipment Jobber. 
If jobber cannot supply you, mail coupon. 





OPW CORPORATION 


2735 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


I'm interested in more detailed information 
on OPW Tank Vents. 


® 
Name ; 
Company. omen @ eon o wm men, | 
Address. VALVES @ FITTINGS @ -ASSEMBLIES 
‘ for handling hazardous liquids 
City 2735 COLERAIN AVE 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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Here is a pump that combines distinguished 
exterior styling with newest engineering 
advancements — the Wayne “505”, with 
Extenda Hose! It not only sells for you, but 
also helps you sell greater volume because 
of its fast, smooth operation. 

Check the large, brilliantly-lighted dials, 
and the visi-gauge on both sides of the 
pump, then make an inspection of the in- 
terior working parts. Open the access door, 
and remove the panel quickly. The entire 
pump is engineered from heavy base to 
dome to provide maximum access to parts, 
and greater structural strength for longer 
life and efficient operation. 14 feet of serv- 
ing radius. 
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Wayne’s outstanding positive displace- 

ment meter is an example of improved 

“design for longer pump life, convenience 
. <.and accessibility. 


<Inspect the Wayne “505”, watch it in 

operation, and you'll agree that it’s the 
pump: that will build profits for you. 

HE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
ite i-Selisbury, Maryland 





PROVED SUPERIOR 


UNDER ACTUAL WORKING CONDITIONS 


Repeat Order After 
Repeat Order 
Expresses the 
Satisfaction 

of Users 


MCDONALD 


LOADING ARM ASSEMBLY 


(Plate 214—Size 3°) 


Balanced Design, Special Features, Bring New Efficiency to Loading 


A DESIGN FOR TROUBLE-FREE LOADING. 


SWING JOINT FEATURES ARE EXACTLY THE SAME AS 


OUR WELL KNOWN MASTER SERIES—CONCENTRIC 
DESIGN. 


RANGE-7 ft. closed to 11 ft. extended—measured from 
center line of riser. 

DIVIDED COUNTER-WEIGHTS—cannot strike riser. 
SOLDERLESS JOINTS on entire brass slide sleeve assem- 
bly—assures easy replacement and stronger construction. 


BOLTED STUFFING BOX on slide sleeve—easily adjusted 
and repacked—oversize bearing area assures easy opera- 
tion. 


FELT WIPING GASKET—easily replaced—keeps slide tube 
clean—increases life of tube and packing. 


ALUMINUM OUTBOARD SWING JOINT—concentric design 
—drop tube hangs vertically. 


DETACHABLE HANDLE—operates slide sleeve and drop 
tube. 


SHOCK-PROOF LOADING LINE VALVE equipped with 
effective VACUUM BREAKER. 


Write for prices and further details of the new McDonald 
Loading Arm Assembly. 


A. Y. MCDONALD MFG. CO. 


The Home of the Swing Joint 
Dubuque, lowa 


There's a, McDonald Branch or Distributor Near You 


M£ DONALD 
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Have you ever 
crossed this bridge? 


ve almost certainly have crossed the Ambassador bridge if you 
live in Detroit, or have visited there. And you know the most 
remarkable thing about the Ambassador bridge is the service it 
gives to thousands of people daily, getting them where they need to 
go a shorter way in a shorter time. 

An engineer could give you some spectacular facts about its gize 
—its length, its height, its weight, the number of strands that 
make up its cables. , 

And you—without an expert’s knowledge—could tell Aim that 
the bridge could actually take shape only through the initiative and 
imagination and effort of the thousands of workers who’ designed 
and built it. And that its dimensions were dictated by. the needs of 
the people who use it 

In some ways, a big company is like a great bridge. 

Take the Standard Oil Company, for instance . . . 
It has 49,700 employees. 
Its total expenditure for employee wages. and benefits 
last year amounted to $255,880,000. 
It is owned by 116,800 stockholders. 
Its wells last year produced 94,990,000 net barrels of 
crude oil and natural gas liquids. 
It refined 187,600,000 barrels of crude oil, making some 
2,000 different products. 
Its sales last year amounted to $1,499,000,000, and its 
tax bill was $130,435,000. 
In addition, it buys goods and services from thousands 
of business concerns each’ year. 
It provides the products which are the source of income 
or many thousands of other independent businesses. 
We could cite a lot of other figures that measure the size and 
structure of Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies—much like 
the technical statistics that describe a suspension bridge. 

And the most impressive thing these figures would show is that 
Standard Oil is a big company, but like the great bridge, it is as big 
as it is in order to serve the needs of its customers. It has to be big 
in order to serve so many customers well. 
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A BIG COMPANY depends upon the many, 
many people who work for it. Each of the 
49,700 employees of Standard Oil, like 
L. L. Noel of our Neodesha, Kansas, re- 
finery, are backed by an average invest- 
ment of $31,400 in tools and equipm :nt. 
This is largely made possible by the fact 
that in recent years two-thirds of our 
profits have been plowed back into the 
business. Such backing helps our employ- 
ees to earn good wages and enjoy the 
security of steady work. 
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A BIG COMPANY is owned by many, many 
people. Among Standard Oil’s 116,800 
stockholder-owners is Miss Lottie 
Klandrud, La Crosse, Wisconsin, busi- 
ness woman who has owned Standard Oil 
stock for more than twenty years. No one 
individual owns so much as 1% of our 
stock. No one of the institutional owners 
—including many educational institutions 
and charitable organizations—owns so 
much as 4%. Standard Oil has paid div- 
idends for 59 consecutive years. 


A BIG COMPANY must continue to satisfy 
its many, many customers. Standard Oil 
has millions of customers like Mrs. Ruth 
B. Taylor of Kansas City, Kansas, who is 
a regular customer of George Isaacs, one 
of the thousands of Standard Oil dealers. 
Through the friendly and efficient service 
of independent businessmen like him, we 
supply our customers’ needs with prod- 
ucts—priced surprisingly low—that they 
can rely on for highest quality today, and 
tomorrow. 














Colloidal Graphite Additive 
Increases Industrial Sales of 
High Temperature Lubricants 


HAVE YOU, as a marketer of petroleum products, ex- 


plored the possibility of making available to your 


industrial customers a high temperature lubricant 
containing “dag” colloidal graphite? More and more 
manufacturers are specifying colloidal-graphited oils 
because they know that films formed with their aid will 
function as a lubricant at temperatures far above the 
oxidizing point of conventional petroleum oils. 


One major oil company supplied by Acheson Colloids 
has more than tripled special industrial lubricant sales 
since marketing a graphited oil product. 


Only small amounts of colloidal graphite are needed. 
One part of concentrated dispersion to fifty parts of 
low viscosity petroleum oil or kerosene will result in 
an efficient high temperature lubricant. Heavier oils 
can also be used. 


Recent developments have also made possible the dis- 
persing of molybdenum disulphide in petroleum oil. 
Experimental samples are available on request. 


For more information on “dag” colloidal graphite 
as an additive, write for Bulletin No. 424-25F. 
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Acheson Colloids Company 
Port Huron, Michigan 


... also ACHESON COLLOIDS LIMITED, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
Units of Acheson Industries, Inc. 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





GIVING AWAY TANKS AGAIN — The pernicious 
practice among some jobbers of giving away storage 
tanks to farmers is making its appearance again in 
some parts of the Midwest. Major companies started 
the practice shortly after World War II, but it was 
halted finally through the efforts of various state 
jobber associations and the National Oil Jobbers 
Council, who labeled it an unfair trade practice. But 
it is the jobbers themselves who are to blame this 
time. In Wisconsin, for example, one major company 
informed Wisconsin Petroleum Assn. that it would 
change its policy and start loaning farm tanks unless 
jobbers halted the practice. In a report to its mem- 
bers, the Wisconsin association pointed out that “if 
the majors set out to get the farm trade by means of 
giving away tanks, they will get it. And what’s more, 
they have the necessary cash to do it.” 


BRIGHT FUTURE—The “business” outlook for the 
oil industry is comparatively rosy, unlike that in some 
other industries whose plant expansion peak has 
passed, and whose customer demand for products also 
has declined. The 18-month oil expansion program 
that was superimposed on an earlier expansion gets 
under way July 1. Too, genera] consumer demand 
for oil continues to rise—estimated at about 5% next 
year even under “normal” conditions—and the oil in- 
dustry still needs to build a reserve cushion. There 
are spot troubles, of course, but on the whole, the out- 
look is a good one, and there appears to be no reason 
for any pulling in of horns. 


STATION BUILDERS — Some building contractors 
specializing in service station work have noticed a 
marked increase in inquiries about- new service sta- 
tion construction work now that there is a general 
improvement in supply of building materials. Firm 
commitments are freely offered by contractors, ac- 
cording to oil company engineers. 


INFLATION AND OIL CREDIT—Many oil company 
credit men are tightening up on credit cards and 
household fuel oil accounts because of general ten- 
dency on part of consumers to let credit span the gap 
between salaried workers’ income and “inflating” dol- 
lars. Situation, they said, contains a “bad potential,” 
if left to run its natural course, and permits no re- 
laxation of firm policies. 
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OIL TARIFF—Chances look good that talks being 
held now between the U. S. and Venezuela on tariff 
renegotiation for petroleum will result in compromise 
measure whereby low-quality oil will draw a 5.25c 
tariff, with a 10.5c duty for high-quality imports. 
Presumably there will be no quotas. Apparently talks 
had been stalled up to now, on the U. S. detérmination 
that Venezuela should not have unlimited quotas 
along with minimum 5.25c: tariff. This new- quality 
formula might be the answer to breaking the dead- 
lock. Talks have been going on in Caracas since 
May 18. 


DECONTROL LEANINGS—<Automobile and truck 
manufacturers are opposing National Production Au- 
thority’s present plan to decontrol a little at a time. 
Manufacturers think it would be better to dump all 
controls by the first of the year, except for priorities 
for military needs. Top PAD thinking seems to be that 
with a tight supply situation on several materials 
needed by the oil industry, such a move might precipi- 
tate a mad scramble for materials and upset pro- 
grammed expansion. At any rate, the stee] strike has 
slowed down any move NPA might have been plan- 
ning toward almost complete decontrol. So there’s 
little chance of a Jan. 1 ditching of the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan. 


GAS VS. OIL FOR HOMES — Oil companies can 
expect still hotter competition from natural gas in 
the battle for home owners’ favor. For example: in 
the past seven months gas companies have won per- 
mission from PAD to supply 57,217 homes which 
hadn’t been serviced by gas before. This figure only 
covers new installations permitted by relaxation of 
PAD Order No. 2., issued last fall to slow down new 
gas installations in areas of short gas supply. Most 
of the relaxations were in New York, Michigan and 
New Jersey, where gas supply was the tightest. PAD 
is now processing a number of other requests for 
exemption, and Deputy PAD J. Ed. Warren noted 
recently that the gas supply picture, even for the 
northeastern part of the U. S., “is much improved.” 


PRODUCTIVITY PAY—Does modern industry get 
more production per man-hour of work and, if so, 
how much of this increased production is due to labor 
itself and how much to other factors? The Wage 
Stabilization Board probably will make up its mind 
on that question this month and will announce 
whether increased productivity will be considered as 
a basis for wage increases. It appears WSB may add 
the productivity factor to its wage formula 
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are in use on 9 out of 10 
cars on the road today 
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Make the Most of This 


MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR 
REPLACEMENT MARKET 


You’re off to a flying start when you stock 
and sell AC Quality Products, because 
they give you an equipment advantage that 


no other brand can offer. 








OIL 
FILTERS 


The Industry's Fastest-Grow- 
ing Line—Original or ap- 
proved equipment on Buick, 
Chevrolet, Cadillac and Olds. 


Make the most of this multimillion dollar 
replacement market, with its established 
public acceptance that makes selling easy 


for AC dealers from Coast to Coast. 


With Patented CORALOX iIn- 
sulator — Factory equipment 
on more new cars than any 
other make of spark plug. 


The Only Complete Line — 
More than 100,000,000 have 
been built—more than 40,- 
000,000 are in daily use. 


SPEEDOMETER CABLES + AIR CLEANERS + FLEXIBLE LINES » GAS STRAINERS 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION Ou GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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ENJAY 

markets this 

wide range of 
industrial chemicals: 


Petrohol 91 (Isopropyl Alcohol) 
Petrohol 95 (isopropy! Alcohol) 
Petrohol 99 (Isopropy! Alcohol) 
Secondary Buty! Alcohol 
tsoocty! Aicohol 

tsopropy!l Acetate 

Secondary Butyl Acetate 
Acetone 

Methy! Ethy! Ketone 


Experienced 


Ethyl Ether 
Isopropyl Ether 
Diisobutylene 
Polypropylenes 
Butadiene 
lsoprene 
Dicyclopentadiene 
Aromatic Tars 
Paratone 
Parapoid 





Paratac 

Paranox 

Parafiow 
Vistanex 
Naphthenic Acids 


The solvents and chemicals 
sold under the ENJAY* 
Oval Trade-Mark are out- 
standing for high quality 
and dependability. Every 
day more industries are 
calling on the long ex- 
perience of the Enjay 
Company... making 
greater use of the diversi- 
fied line of solvents and 
chemicals marketed by 
Enjay to increase 
product quality. 


ENJAY 


products are 

marketed in bulk 

or in quantities to 

fit your requirements. 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


15 W. 51st St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON 





FTC Re-Hash of ‘Good Faith’ Hints 
Bid to Reverse Detroit Case Ruling 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


A close check 
of the records in“ 
the Indiana 
Standard “De- 

troit” case initiated by the Federal 
Trade Commission makes it quite ap- 
parent that, despite the “revised” 
tag attached by the FTC to its newly- 
proposed order, this is practically the 
Same case rejected in January, 1951, 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The high tribunal held last year 
that the “good faith” lowering of 
prices was a complete defense against 
unlawful price discrimination charg- 
es, even though such price lowering 
may result in injury to competition. 
This knocked the props from under 
the FTC’s original order against In- 
diana Standard. However, the court 
ordered FTC to make a finding as to 
the “good faith” aspects of the case. 

So what does the FTC do but come 
up with the theory now, as set out 
in its revised order issued last March, 
that the company could not have 
acted in “good faith’’ because of in- 
jury resulting to competition. Natur- 
ally, the FTC neither turned up—nor 
sought—any new evidence in support 
of this “modified” contention. 

What is the rhyme or reason be- 
hind all of this? Just whom is the 
FTC trying to fool? 

Of course, it is always a practically 
impossible assignment to figure out 
where some of these agencies are 
heading and why. But in this in- 
stance it appears very strongly that 
the FTC strategy simply is to raise a 
terrific fuss and furor and hope to 
sway the one Supreme Court justice 
needed to reverse the court's earlier 
rule. 

The vote at that time was 5-3 
against the FTC, with Justice Min- 
ton disqualifying himself because he 
was active in a lower court ruling 
in favor of the FTC. So in effect, 
FTC was turned down by the narrow 
margin of 5-4. The membership of 
the court has not changed since Jan- 
uary of last year, but FTC evidently 
is gambling on the chance that one 
of the justices may have become 
more “liberalized” during this past 
year and one-half. 

Incidentally, there has been little 
reaction from FTC yet to the briefs 
submitted last week by Indiana 
Standard, Empire State Petroleum 
Assn, (in support of the company) 
and two gasoline retailer groups 
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(calling for a stronger order against 
the company.) It has been indicated, 
however, that FTC won't give too 
much consideration to the Indiana 
Standard complaint that the commis- 
sion backtracked on its promise to 
give the company a chance to be 
heard before issuing its modified or- 
der. 

The records show that FTC wrote 
the company on March 20 this year 
to say that “in the event the com- 
mission decides to modify its findings 
adversely to the respondent, you will 
be afforded the opportunity of pre- 
senting your view. . . ” Four days 
later, however, the order was issued 
without further notice. Feeling at 
FTC, in the face of all this, appears 
to be to the effect that “promise or 
no promise, there is no requirement 
that we had to consult with the com- 
pany on this score.” 

- * > 


Is it possible that the Interior De- 
partment is now trying to climb back 
down from that high-flying synthetics 
cloud it has been riding these past 
years, dragging the sky-banner pro- 
claiming the economic soundness of 
the idea? 

Despite an exhaustive study by the 
National Petroleum Council setting 
out that it would cost at least 41c a 
gal. to make gasoline from coal via 
the hydrogenation process, Interior's 
Bureau of Mines has, until recently 
continued to publicize data purported- 
ly showing that gasoline could be 
made for as little as llc or 12c a gal. 

Just last week, however, an Interior 
spokesman suddenly came up with 
the suggestion that we should not let 
the “economic feasibility” arguments 
Over synthetic fuels overshadow our 
national defense interests. This “‘de- 
fense” pitch doesn’t hold water either, 
what. with PAD, among others, strong 
in the belief that synthetics offer no 
simple solution to present and near- 
future supply problems—especially 
since it would cost about $750 million 
to increase liquid fuels capacity only 
1%. 

> > * * 


CHUCKLE DEPT. — Washington 
cops are supposed to have a new 
reply for belligerent citizens who 
snarl: “You can’t do this to me.” 
Cop’s reply: “Oh yeah, buddy? That’s 
what Truman said to the Supreme 
Court.” 


usiness 
uilders... 


June is a month of week-end jaunts, fishing trips 
and vacation tours Every vehicle is ready to 
roll and when trouble comes, the driver wants 
good repairs and he wants them quickly The 
service that's easy to give with Bishman equip 
ment. 


MAN 860¢ 

wT UNIVERSAL 
TRUCK TIRE 
REMOVER 


REMOVE ANY TRUCK TIRE QUICKLY 


and easily from any rim with the Bishman Universal 
Truck Tire Remover t's ow cost simply con 
structed and easy to use. Bead driv and all parts 
as shown complete with service t d Ask for 
Catalog No. 860-C 


oT 


mar 


SPOT 
THE 
SMALLEST 


man Tube Tester. You cs 


t leaks quick- 
you don't 


5 ands 
ted Ask for 


ELECTRIC TIRE CHANGER 


makes an expert of a novice tire man quickly It’s 
easy! Easy on tires, easy on servicemen and easy on 
costs, too. The Bishman Eleetric Tire Changer mounts 
and dismounts tires in seconds with one position op- 
eration Powerful motor does the work Ask for 
Catalog No. 880 


See Your Jobber Now or Write to 











THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER 
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| since you were knee-high to a hop-toad, 
you've heard about America’s wonderful natural 
resources—the bountiful fertile fields, the towering 
timber growth, the boundless water power, and 
the untold wealth of gold, iron, oil, silver, coal and 
other natural treasures that lie buried in the ground. 


Is it because America has more natural resources 
than any other country that Americans enjoy the 
world’s highest standard of living? No—many 
countries have as much—some have more. 


Then is it because Americans do more with what 
they’ve got? 

Yes! And the reason is as plain as the nose on 
your face. It’s because Americans are free to de- 
velop their natural resources—and their natural 
resourcefulness—in the wholesome climate of open 
and strenuous COMPETITION. 


COMPETITION —not “regimentation” —is what 
eggs a man on to do his best. 


COMPETITION—not government control—is 
what urges a business to give its customers ever 
greater value for their money. 


So let’s say “NO SALE” to the ism peddlers who 
would have us swap our U. S. A. system of free 
competition for their “planned” regimentation— 
trade our U. S. A. freedom and plenty for their 
serfdom and poverty! 


* * * 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by 
this magazine in cooperation with National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., as a public service. This material, including illus- 
tration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant city ad- 
vertisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches 
or in any other manner. 
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BLOWTORCH HEAT 
Sait i aacte bles sin SPECIFICATIONS 


in high temperatures! 
2233 can be pumped Product Viscosity of O1 | Mintmom | Ast 





. ; In The Grease Oeesiee Pawn nn 
elow Zero. — 


2233 Lubricant has an 2233 (#0) 400-450 @ 100° F. 355-385 
extreme pressure additive. 2233 (#1) 400-450 @ 100° F. 310.340 
It is Multi-Purpose! 2233 (#2) 400-450 @ 100° F. 265-295 
































Ready for immediate delivery! Battenfeld 2233 Lubricant may be bought in any quantity 


and can be packaged under any private label. For complete information, including price, 
write today. GET MORE FACTS ON 2233 LUBRICANT TODAY. 


BATTENFEL GREASE & OIL CORPORATION 
3148 Roanoke Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. @ Minneapolis, Minn. @ WN. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 








Refiners Face Need for Peak Output 
To Restore Products Lost by Strike 


Refinery shutdowns during the na- 
tionwide oil workers strike resulted 
in a loss of 65 million bbls. of poten- 
tial petroleum products, according to 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense estimates. 


If this quantity is to be replaced 
so that ample products will be avail- 
able for the heating season next win- 
ter, refinery runs must be increased 
200,000 b/d between now and the end 
of March, 1953, J. Ed Warren said in 
his first address as PAD deputy at 
the meeting of Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Assn. in Pittsburgh June 
5. (See story on meeting in News 
Section.) 


“This means,” Mr. Warren said, “if 
the stock losses are to be restored, 
that refiners will have to operate at 
93% of capacity over the country as 
a whole. District 3 (Gulf Coast), 
which was particularly hard hit by 
the strike, will have to go to 97% 
of capacity, an unprecedented peace- 
time level for such a long period. 
Thus, though stocks of crude oil in- 
creased to approximately 282 million 
bbls. during the strike, a new record 
high, the increase will be wiped out 
if refining operation is stepped up to 
insure replacement of the strike- 
caused losses of products.” 


Mr. Warren asserted that if re- 
finery output is not stepped up, “we 


will be in a bad way,” particularly on 


the East Coast, where there already 
is a shortage of heating oils and to 
a lesser extent a shortage of residual 
fuel oil. 


Refinery production of No. 2 fuel 
oil must be increased immediately, 
he said, and tanker facilities used 
during the otherwise slack summer 
months to move this oil to East Coast 
storage, “or we will be in for a bad 
time.” He added: “It is also of utmost 
importance that prompt and favor- 
able consideration be given to an im- 
mediate change in the ceiling prices 
on this oil, for lack of a change will 
prohibit the competitive movement of 
kerosine, No. 2 heating oil, and dis- 
tillate in general for next winter’s 
use.” 

Mr. Warren also emphasized these 
points: 

1, Despite the fact that capa- 
city for aviation gasoline produc- 
tion has been more than doubled 
in the last 18 months, demand 
has been keeping pace, and any 
interruption in output—such as 
labor strikes—has “serious and 
immediate” consequences. Loss 
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of about 2,500,000 bbls. of avgas 
during last month’s strike drama- 
tizes the imperative need for in- 
creasing. alkylate production. 

2. An “even more all-embrac- 
ing problem” is that the nation 
has a very small margin of safe- 
ty on refining in general. 


Major’s Estimate — Two days 
earlier, Dr. Robert E. Wilson, Indi- 
ana Standard board chairman, esti- 
mated loss of products as result of 
the oil strike at about 50 million bbls. 

He estimated gasoline production 
loss at about 20 million bbls., that for 
kerosine and distillate fuel at about 
12 million bbls., other products ac- 
counting for the 18 million bbl. bal- 
ance. 

“This means,” Dr. Wilson said in 
addressing the purchasing and stores 
division of the Assn. of American 
Railroads, “that the country has sud- 
denly gone from an excess of around 
10 million bbls. of products to a defi- 
ciency of around 40 million bbls. of 
products, nearly half of which is in 
gasoline.” 


Since refiners operated their plants 
at about 94% of capacity during the 
first quarter of 1952, he doubted 
whether runs to stills could reason- 
ably be increased more than 3% or 
4% to make up the production loss. 
Additional yield of gasoline required 
—45.6% on crude runs as compared 
with an average of 43.2% for the 


third quarter of 1951—-will be pos- 
sible, Dr. Wilson thought, with the 
additional cracking and other facili- 
ties which have been installed in re- 
cent years. 


“But if this is done,” he added, “‘it 
will necessarily reduce the yield of 
distillates, and this means that we 
will enter the heating season with a 
substantial deficiency — probably 12 
to 15 million bbls. less than we should 
have to meet the requirements of a 
normal winter. 


Product Drop—Refining operations 
statistics were issued by API on June 
4 for the first time since the oil 
workers strike began. API said that 
figures were unobtainable to fill in 
the gap between the week ended 
April 26 and that ended May 31. 
Comparison of those two weeks 
showed refinery runs to be down 
1,027,000 b/d (see summary table), 
plus declines in the output of all ma- 
jor products, and declines in stocks of 
all major products except kerosine. 

Days’ Supply—Here’s how the four 
principal products stacked up when 
calculated in terms of days’ supply: 


May 31 April30 May 3! 
1952 1952 1951 
Finished & unfinish 

gasoline ........- 34 
Kerosine 
Distillate fuel o'] .... 

Residual fuel oil..... 

Bureau of Mines forecast figures for second 
and third quarters 1952 have been used by 
NPN to cover period three months ahead in 
calculating days’ supply of stocks (API data) 
shown for May 31, 1952. Comparative figures 
for stocks at end of preceding month were 
calculated from B. of M. forecast for second 
and third quarters 1952 and API data. Com- 
parative figures for 1951 date shown were 
caleulated from Bureau of Mines actual stocks 
figures for date shown and actual consumption 
figures for period three months beyond that 
date. 


Summary of API Report on Refinery Operations 
(U. S. totals — B. of M. basis) 


Week 
Ended 
May 31 


5,573,000 
501,000 
Percent operated 76.6 
17,751,000 
1,812,000 
7,578,000 
7,851,000 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 


Gasoline 
Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 


Finished & unfinished gasoline 121,894,000 

19,050,000 
E0,966,000 
38,523,000 


Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Week 
Ended 
April 26 


6,600,000 1,027,000 
546,000 45,000 
90.7 - 14.1 
20,903,000 3,152,000 
2,517,000 705,000 
9,236,000 1,658,000 
9,034,000 1,183,000 


1£5,367,000 
18,546,000 + 
51,274,000 
38,526,000 


33,473,000 
504,000 
308,000 

3,000 


Summary of B. of M. Report on Crude Oil Stocks 


Week Ended 
May 31 


Total crude stocks in U. S. 
Total located in B. of M. East 
Coast district ¢ 





288,026,000 
17,807,000 + 


Change from 
May 24 


(figures in bbls.) 
4+ 2,213,000 


74,000 


Change from 
May 3 


+ 18,411,000 
+ 2,107,000 
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LOL 
_ the People!” 
s produced for GU LE »y 
the editors of LIFE! 


see it every Friday evening on NBC-TV 


WHAT will you see on 
“We, the People’ during 
the important weeks 
ahead? 


Each week, the television cameras of ‘‘We, the 
People” will present some important aspect of 
the political scene! 


Programs will be telecast from Chicago this 
summer during the Republican and Democratic 
National Conventions. 
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WHY did Gulf invite 
the editors of LIFE 
to produce 

“We, the People”? 


When Gulf President S. A. Swensrud announced 
this important step, he said: 


¢¢The next few months are bound to be im- 
portant ones in the political history of the coun- 
try and in order to bring to the people an 
interesting and dramatic presentation of all 
sides of the picture, we have invited the editors 
of LIFE magazine to produce ‘We, the People,’ 
and to bring to the program their great journal- 
istic background and resources.” 





NEW, EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
in Philadelphia Valve’s 


NEW LIGHTWEIGHT MANIFOLD 


Never before manifold valves with so many 
desirable features! 

They are made of welded steel tubing with 
bronze bonnets and stems, aluminum disc 
holders and oilproof composition discs. The 
shell is just 4" thick, which means an im- 
portant weight saving. There are reinforcing 
stay rods between valves. 


Easy to convert to swing check valves 
No longer do you need to buy a new disc and 
disc holder to convert from rigid to swing 
check valves. You simply add a hinge arm 
and a nut. U.S. Patent No. 2,573,263 covers 
the hinge assembly, which snaps and locks 
positively into lugs inside the valve. It cannot 
open accidentally! 





Easy to convert to selective control manifold 


You can do it without welding any attach- 
ments to the shell! Just bolt the selector bar 
to the bonnets of the valves, and the job is 
complete. 


Made to fit any tank truck 
These superior valves meet all state require- " : : 
ments. They can be furnished with or without Split manifold with gate valve 
swing checks, and with either flanged outlets 
or outlets grooved for any standard flexible 
coupling, including Philadelphia Valve Flexi- ' 
flanges. PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 
You'll want your files to contain complete ; : 
information about these new valves. Write 3415 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
for it today. 





Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Oil Marketing Equipment Co., 325 Fremont Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Howard Supply Co., 5125 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
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It’s your industry... It’s your story... It’s the book for you... 





by home Holl yr 


PUBLISHED BY RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. 


t’s a book you'll use hundreds of times 
—the picture story that captures 
the personality of an industry 


@ Consulting photographic editor of Holiday, and a 
contributor to other top magazines, Tom Hollyman 
now turns his lens on o//—to tell its exciting 
story in terms of the industry’s men and women. 
Dramatically photographed, concisely written, 
clothbound and oversize, “The Oilmen” tells petro- 
leum’s full story from search to discovery...through 
production, refining, transportation, marketing... $150 50 acum 
to the ultimate user’s door. It’s a book the industry has oad 
needed for years, a book that every man and woman 


: - AT ALL LEADING BOOK STORES—OR SEND COUPON 
associated with petroleum must see, read, own. 


Rinehart & Company, Inc., Dept. 24 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Please send me____copies of THE OILMEN @ $1.50. 
I enclose check or money order in the amount of $ 


_. Shell Oil Company and its employees co-operated with Mr. 
 Hellyman to make this picture story possible—and offer 
_ this announcement as a service to the men and women who 

A have made oil the nation's No. 1 source of encegy. 


Name 
Address 








—— eee ee sd 


“The Oilmen,” published by Rinehart & Company, Inc. 
First Edition available May 1, 1952 





Yo ee ee ee eee oe ee ee oe oe! 


cc ce ee ee we we we oe we we we ew 
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“KEEP THE POWER 
YOU BOUGHT” 





a valuable sales tool for your 


PENNSYLVANIA OIL BRAND 


During the past three years, 276 million advertising messages 
have made “Keep The Power You Bought” more than just a 
mouthful of words. Car owners recognize it as the best reason 
in the world for buying 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oils. 








Cash in on the power of this key selling message. Urge your 
dealers to let their customers know that they have a 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil . . . made from the finest crude 
in the world. And remind them to point out that it will 
help car owners keep the power they bought. 














HAVE DEALERS 
RELAY THIS SALESMAKER 
TO EVERY OIL CUSTOMER 
Ask your dealers to say this to every 
oil customer: “Mister, I recommend 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil. 
It will help you get better engine 
performance and provides the kind 
of protection that saves you money.” 














ae 























For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
which meet our rigid quality requirements are entitled to carry this emblem, 


the registered badge of source, quality and membership in our Association. 
Corvenca' 1927 65 4 O° POMMSY. Vame GEAR COODT Om etEECMTOR, 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION ee se, 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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South Carolina Answers Criticism 
Of Kansas on Divorcement Studies 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—The South 
Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. has dis- 
sected the Kansas Oil Men’s Assn. 
criticism (see NPN March 26, p. 18) 
of its study on probable effects of 
oil marketing divorcement from rest 
of industry (see NPN Jan. 30, p. 27). 


A point-by-point reply to the Kan- 
sas report is contained in an analysis 
prepared by the Committee on Study 
of Divorcement of Marketing of the 
South Carolina association and en- 
dorsed by its membership. Copies 
have been sent to the Committee on 
Economic Concentration of the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council, other state 
presidents and secretaries. Reply 
asserts: 

“The Kansas report is critical of 
the South Carolina committee’s meth- 
ods and conclusions, but offers no al- 
ternative solution to the jobbers. In 
our opinion the Kansas report is wide 
open to counter criticism and de- 
serves attention specifically because it 
offers no assistance to the jobbers 
in securing relief which the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council cost study, 
which was released at the Savannah 
meeting, points up as a necessity to 
jobber survival.” 

The reply comments on 12 points 
in the Kansas report which South 
Carolina jobbers contend contain 
“error and unsound logic.” 


The Kansas report questioned im- 
plication that the jobber is losing 
stature and significance as a market- 
ing factor, citing state report show- 
ing 703 Kansas bulk plants report- 
ing taxes paid in 1941 and 774 in 
1951. 

South Carolina countered that U. S. 
Census figures show only 369 Inde- 
pendent bulk plants in Kansas in 
1950, but 790 commission agency bulk 
plants. It asserted if the Kansas 
report includes commission agents, 
service stations, and commercial con- 
sumers as Independents, “the com- 
parison is worthless, as we are con- 
cerned with the future of qualified 
jobbers.” 

Answering another point, the 
South Carolina jobbers asserted that 
expanding refining capacity is alter- 
nate form of control of crude, as 
90% of refining capacity is in hands 
of large integrated companies, add- 
ing: 
“The disappearance of the spot 
market proves that the independent 
refiner and the independent producer 
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must depend on the integrated refiner 
to dispose of most of his production. 
At times it is cheaper to buy than 
it is to produce.” 

The Kansas association report as- 
serted that a marketing company can 
make profits, citing the profits of 
Kentucky Standard of better than 7% 
on sales and 10% on invested capital 
as an example. 


Answer: “They do not mention the 
fact that Standard of Kentucky's 
profits on sales dropped from 7% in 
1941 to 4.2% in 1951, or that they 
operate on a price base set by them- 
selves as market leaders at about Ic 
per gal. above surrounding territory 
where fully integrated companies set 
the price; nor do they consider the 
special deal which Kentucky has with 
Esso in buying.” 

The Kansas association cited nine 
independent companies with 5-10% 
production as compared to refinery 
throughput with net income on capi- 
tal investment of 13.5% for 1949 and 
14.6% for 1950 as a creditable show- 
ing and belying contention that refin- 
er-marketers do not make a profit. 


Answer: “Most of these com- 
panies operate for marketing in the 
Standard of Kentucky market leader 
territory, and in areas where the base 
price and freight rates for competi- 
tors are higher than average. They 
do a better job profitwise due to their 
refinery connections than does the 
Standard of Kentucky which has no 
refinery. The high freight rates are 
recouped in their local sales close to 
their refineries, which their integrated 
competitors are unable to do.” 

Kansas cited the 17 largest refin- 
ing companies as owning only 50% of 
crude production run through their 
refineries and asked why these com- 
panies refine and market twice as 
much as they produce if they are ex- 
periencing losses on refining and 
marketing. 

Answer: “The South Carolina re- 
port stated that at times the profits 
are greatest in production and at 
others in refining, but regardless as 
to this, refining capacity is required 
to control crude. These large inte- 
grated companies own 90% of the re- 
fining capacity, and control 90% of 
the crude in that they own the sur- 
rounding lands and gathering lines 
for crude. This gives them control 
of production as well as price. . .” 

Kansas cited 19,052 bulk plants and 


terminals affiliated with refiner-mar- 
keters which would provide a poten- 
tial of considerably intensified com- 
petition in case of divorcement of 
marketing and probable added danger 
of by-passing bulk plants. 

Answer: “The by-passing of bulk 
plants both by the majors and the 
jobbers has already become a defi- 
nite trend in the industry. In many 
cases it is economically sound, and 
there is no evidence presented that 
would indicate anything but a more 
favorable condition for the jobber in 
this respect, under divorcement.” 

The South Carolina report also in- 
sisted that “divorcement by the ju- 
diciary as the result of enforcement 
of the antitrust laws against the 
major companies would not affect 
the jobber-dealer relationship unless 
the jobber likewise were in violation 
of such laws.” 

It agreed with the Kansas sug- 
gestion that National Oil Jobbers 
Council secure from each state mem- 
ber increase or decrease figures on 
the number of jobbers over the years, 
volume done by jobbers, and jobber 
marketing position, “provided the 
growth of the industry itself, and 
the actual profit and replacement of 
facilities is compared to the same 
and comparative position of the in- 
tegrated companies.” 

To the Kansas statement that di- 
vorcement would be in nature of 
governmental subsidy, South Carolina 
asserted that marketing divorcement 
“is not nearly so easily classified as 
a subsidy as is the 27.5% depletion 
allowance, duties on foreign crude, oil 
proration laws, the Connally Act, the 
Interstate Oil Compact, and the 
monthly forecast of the Bureau of 
Mines for proration of crude allow- 
ables,” adding: 

“It is instead a regulation required 
to offset regulations (call them sub- 
sidies if you will) which have brought 
about monopolistic tendencies, and 
taken from the oil jobber his inher- 
ent equal rights in opportunity un- 
der free enterprise.” 


Three Refineries Still Shut 


One wage settlement in the past 
week has reduced the number of U. 8. 
refineries still shut down by strikes 
to three. These have a total capacity 
of 204,000 b/d—about 2.8% of the 


national total. The plants are: 
Plant and Fst. B/D 
location Capacity 
Shell Oil, Houston 125,000 
Phillips, Kansas City, Kans 60,000 
Deep Rock, Cushing, Okla 19,000 


204,000 
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Jobber Bid for More Margin Scrambles 
Fuel Oil Price Puzzle on East Coast 


WASHINGTON — The jobber fac- 
tor was suddenly injected this week 
into the East Coast heating oils price 
situation with uncertain results both 
as to the ultimate fate of the pro- 
posed tank car price boost and mar- 
gin relief for the secondary sup- 
pliers. 


The whole problem was kicked up- 
stairs to the Economic Stabilization 
Agency under Roger Putnam with the 
Office of Price Stabilization and Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense 
presenting somewhat conflicting view- 
points on the matter, particularly as 
to the amount of tank car increase 
needed to insure normal movement 
of supplies to the East Coast. 

Even higher authority—the Office 
of Defense Mobilization—will pass on 
the final ESA decision. 

However, just before the OPS rec- 
ommendation—reportedly calling for 
hike of around 0.5¢c per gal. for No. 
2 fuel oil, tank car, at New York— 
was transmitted to Mr. Putnam, the 
jobber phase was brought into the 
case under what could be explosive 
circumstances. 

A delegation representing second- 
ary suppliers, headed by General 
Counsel Otis Ellis of the National Oil 
Jobbers Council, conferred with OPS 
in an 1lith hour effort to hold up 
granting the tank car boost until 
marketers can present proof that 
their margins should be. increased 
along with prices. 

The delegation presented detailed, 
certified financial statements reflect- 
ing the marketers’ need for a more 
profitable margin spread and indicat- 
ing that some of the jobbers, at least, 
may be facing a losing proposition in 
the very near future. 

The Jobber Problem—Their case 
boiled down to this: Many jobbers 
are barely able to get by under pres- 
ent conditions. If a tank car increase 
is granted with only a simple pass- 
through provision for tank wagon 
and consumer prices, the jobbers will 
have to bear an intolerable burden 
because of (1) higher inventory 
costs, and (2) added expenses of 
passing the price hike to customers. 
They insist that tank wagon prices 
should get a slightly higher increase 
than tank car, thus giving the job- 
bers more margin to offset increased 
costs. 

OPS previously has held to the 
position of acting on one thing at a 
time—on getting the tank car boost 
into effect, then working on the tank 
wagon situation. 

However, the marketers are deeply 
concerned about this plan as pointed 
out by Mr. Ellis: 

“While it may be technically and 
physically possible to impose two 


separate fuel oil increases on the 
consuming public of this area, as a 
practical proposition, we do not be- 
lieve OPS would grant a second in- 
crease.” 


At NPN press time, Mr. Putnam 
was holding a second meeting with 
OPS and PAD and hopes to announce 
the outcome within the next day or 
two, after Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization (under Presidential Adviser 
John Steelman) gives its word. 


The marketers’ arguments at OPS 
got quick action. Loring T. Cramer, 


OPS petroleum chief, immediately set 
up a panel of accountants to confer 
with four jobber representatives on 
the long-heralded “jobber earnings 
standard” formula. 

Margin Formula — The “jobber 
earnings standard” discussion was 
aimed primarily at drafting a simpli- 
fied reporting form on the individual 
jobber’s cost-and-profit picture. This 
form was to be broadcast to the job- 
bers with a plea for a prompt re- 
turn of the completed report. 

The reports will be turned in to 
the various OPS regional offices. 
These offices presumably will have 
authority to act on them, granting 
increases where indicated, on the 
basis of the formula propounded by 
the Washington OPS. office. 


Steel Strike Squeezes Oil Projects; 
Industry Asks Question: ‘How Tight?’ 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Any and all dis- 


cussions on materials for oil expan- 
sion this week naturally swing to the 
Steel strike, and how long it will last. 

There was high hope at the start 
of the week that a settlement was 
near, but negotiations blew up, and 
at NPN press time the steel picture 
was again bleak. The latest develop- 
ment was President Truman’s re- 
quest for congressional authority to 
seize the mills. 


Regardless of when the steel strike 
ends, production lost means that steel 
users will have to get along with less. 
It’s just a matter of how much less. 

Specifically, it means that the pe- 
troleum industry will be in an even 
tighter squeeze for such materials as 
oil country tubular goods and line 
pipe. Even before the steel strike 
was resumed June 2, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense officials had 
estimated that the 1952 supply of oil 
country tubular goods would be 318,- 
916 tons below demand and that next 
year’s increasing production would be 
more than offset by increased re- 
quirements, leaving a 1953 deficit of 
about 347,000 tons. 

With something like 75,000 tons of 
oil country tubular goods production 
already lost in the current strike, the 
1952 deficit would amount to almost 
400,000 tons. Translated into terms 
of drilling footage, this would mean a 
loss of about 35 million feet in 1952. 

Another Headache—In addition to 
the actual production losses, the steel 
strike had another bad effect in that 
it made planning for the rest of the 
year a difficult matter. For example, 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion was unwilling to proceed with 
fourth quarter allocations while the 
strike was on for, DPA reasoned, 
there was little point in issuing al- 
location “tickets” when it didn’t know 


how long the strike would last nor 
the impact of the lost production. 

DPA had already drawn up tenta- 
tive fourth quarter allocation figures 
and was prepared to make final de- 
cisions June 6. But on the eve of 
that day, with the strike still on and 
no sign as to when it would end, DPA 
held up its announcements. 

Obviously, DPA said, if the steel 
strike were to be a long, drawn out 
one it would be necessary for DPA 
to make a major reshuffle of its ten- 
tative plans for fourth quarter opera- 
tions. Even third quarter uses would 
have to be adjusted. 

PAD was particularly disturbed for 
the 18-month oil industry program is 
scheduled to begin July 1. Without 
materials, expansion would be sty- 
mied. 

One other effect of the strike was 
that it probably put an end to tenta- 
tive planning by DPA to decontrol 
materials in the first quarter of 1953. 

There also was speculation that 
DPA might have to revise downward 
the fairly liberal allocation figures it 
had planned for the fourth quarter. 
PAD had been expected to get about 
90% of the amount it had requested, 
but at middle of this week, DPA was 
not certain any longer what it would 
have to do to bridge the gap. 

Tubular Goods — Meanwhile the 
Burton Subcommittee of House Small 
Business (Patman) Committee rec- 
ommended June 9 that Defense Pro- 
duction Administration “re-examine” 
program on expansion of oil country 
tubular goods production with domes- 
tic petroleum “self-sufficiency” in 
mind. 

The point was made in report on 
Controlled Materials Plan after 
weeks-long subcommittee hearings. 
Subcommittee went into tubular 
goods situation as single phase of 
over-all study. 
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Jobbers and Retailers Take Opposite 
Views on FTC-Indiana Standard Case 


WASHINGTON—Retail and whole- 
sale segments of the oil industry 
took different sides last week rela- 
tive to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s charge that Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) was guilty of price discrim- 
ination in selling gasoline to four De- 
troit jobbers. 


The Empire State Petroleum Assn. 
filed a brief with FTC charging that 
the commission’s modified order in 
the case would strike gasoline job- 
bers a “body blow,” while doing little 
to halt the retail “price cutting” 
from which the whole controversy 
developed. 


On the other side of the fence, 
however, the National Congress of 
Petroleum Retailers and the Retail 
Gasoline Dealers Assn. of Michigan 
filed a joint brief with the FTC in 
opposition to the “watered-down” 
modified order and urging, instead, 
that the agency reissue its original 
order that would have had effect of 
requiring the company to “police” its 
jobber customers in relation to price 
concessions they may make to re- 
tailers. 

In its own brief filed earlier (see 
June 4 NPN, page 37), Indiana 
Standard charged that the FTC was 
attempting to employ legal tricks in 
an effort to “ignore entire basis” 
upon which the U. S. Supreme Court 
previously turned down the commis- 
sion. 

The court upheld the company’s 
contention that “good faith” was a 
complete defense to any price dis- 
crimination charge, regardless of in- 
jury to competition. It ardered the 
FTC to make a finding as to the 
“good faith” aspect. This resulted 
in issuance of modified order last 
March alleging, in effect, that the 
company could not have acted in 
“good faith” because, among other 
things, competition was injured. 

The FTC legal staff is due to have 
its reply brief filed by June 28, 
with oral arguments slated for 
July 7 here at the Federal Trade 
Commission Building. 


Less Competition—In assailing the 
FTC order, ESPA charged that it 
would prevent “dual distribution” at 


the expense of jobbers, depriving 
many of themof their present sources 
of supply. ESPA said the order 
would mean few suppliers competing 
for jobbers’ business and would tend 
“directly towards monopoly” and 
“less competition” in gasoline dis- 
tribution. 

“Since this order applies only to 
dual distribution suppliers,” ESPA 
noted, “it is reasonable to assume 
that the economics of competition 
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will compel jobbers to discontinue 
doing business with dual distribution 
suppliers. 

“Since refiners will find the com- 
petitive impediments to continued 
dual distribution unduly burdensome 
under this order, we may assume that 
those refiners who now sell to both 
wholesalers and retailers will discon- 
tinue selling to one of those classes 
of customers. In most cases... it 
will be the jobber who will be cut 
off by his supplier in the efforts of 
refiners to preserve maximum con- 
sumer distribution. 

“But even if he can retain his dual 
distribution supplier he will be at a 
marked disadvantage in trying to 
compete with other jobbers not sim- 
ilarly restricted. It is clear that the 
order will result in a decrease in the 
number of refiners competing vr the 
jobber’s business. 

Jobbers Will Be Hit—‘The order 
to be entered against that company 
will have but little effect on it. But 
gasoline jobbers will have been de- 
livered a ‘body blow.’ Standard has 
only to give up its few jobber cus- 
tomers and try to take over their 
retail accounts. 

The real absurdity of the proposed 
order is shown by the fact that it can 
have “no actual effect” on prices 
paid by jobbers or sold by them, 
ESPA said, adding that the order 
“cannot possibly protect the retailer 
from price competition, or assure him 
of price stability. . .” 

The jobber group also noted that 
on purchases made for resale through 
his own retail outlets the jobber 
would be denied “any compensstion, 
profit or return on his investment in 
performing the storage, delivery, and 
other distribution functions between 


the refinery and the service station.” 

Retailers Protest — Retailers pro- 
tested that modified order would con- 
tain prohibition only against price 
discrimination in the sale of gasoline 
to competing retailers. The two as- 
sociations particularly would like to 
see reinstalled that portion of the 
original order requiring the company 
to cease-and-desist: 


“Selling such gasoline to any job- 
ber or wholesaler at a price lower 
than the price which respondent 
charges its retailer-customers who in 
fact compete in the sale and dis- 
tribution of such gasoline with the 
retailer-customers of such jobbers 
or wholesalers, where such jobber or 
wholesaler, to the knowledge of the 
respondent or under such circum- 
stances as are reasonably calculated 
to impute knowledge to the respond- 
ent, resells such gasoline or intends 
to resell the same to any of its said 
retailer-customers at less than re- 
spondent’s posted tank wagon price 
or directly or indirectly grants to any 
such retailer-customer any discounts, 
rebates, allowances, services or fa- 
cilities having the net effect of a re- 
duction in price to the retailer.” 


Retailers declared that the 350 to 
400 retail customers of Indiana Stand- 
ard “are prevented either by means 
of short term leases or by exclusive 
dealing contracts from purchasing 
respondent’s gasoline from whole- 
Salers; and respondent does not per- 
mit them to purchase from it directly 
in tank car quantities at tank car 
prices.” 

If a wholesaler passes along a part 
of his margin to certain retailers by 
selling to them below the price paid 
by Indiana Standard’s direct ac- 
counts, the retailers concluded, ‘“‘the 
resulting competitive injury is the 
same as if the favored customers 
of the wholesaler purchased directly 
from respondent at the discriminatory 
price.” 


More High V. |. Lube Output Needed 
To Avoid Shortage, SAE Is Warned 


ATLANTIC CITY—A shortage in 
high quality lubricating oil by 1955 
appears likely, Assistant Deputy 
PAD C. E. Davis told Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers here June 4. 

Mr. Davis said the increase in over- 
all domestic consumption of lube oils 
by 1955 has been estimated at 25,000 
b/d above 1951 use, and that the ma- 
jor portion of this increase must be 
supplied from new solvent refining 
facilities because of a definite trend 
toward greater use of high viscosity 
oils. 

To encourage expansion to meet 
this demand, PAD instituted an ex- 
pansion program calling for the start 
of construction of solvent refining 
capacity for 15,000 b/d of high v.i. 


by the end of 1952 and an additional 
13,000 b/d by 1955. 

However, Mr. Davis said, new ca- 
pacity for only 1,610 b/d will be com- 
pleted by December, with another 
3,500 b/d under construction or defi- 
nitely planned. 

“Several other projects are under 
consideration, but unless these are 
firmed up and others planned, there 
will be a shortage of high v.i. oils 
by 1955,” Mr. Davis said. 

He added that a major reason for 
the lag in construction of new fa- 
cilities is that the lube oil business 
generally is liquidating consumer in- 
ventories, making refiners reluctant 
to undertake expansion programs. 

“However, if history repeats, de- 
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mand by distributors and jobbers will 
again rise to a peak in one and a 
half to two years,” Mr. Davis pre- 
dicted. 

Call for Additives—On the subject 
of lube oil additives, Mr. Davis told 
of a rapid rise in demand since 1950, 
and said the largest portion of this 
increase was for upgrading of pre- 
mium oil to heavy duty classification. 

Mr. Davis said tests showed that 
use of oils of 2104-B specifications 
or higher would reduce wear on cri- 
tical engine parts by not less than 
22%, reduce sludge and lacquer de- 
posit about the same per cent, in- 
crease time between overhaul jobs 
and reduce oil consumption substan- 
tially. 

In addition, he said, changes in 
motor car design had caused further 
demand for lubricant detergents and 
that use of heavy duty oil is specified 
by many car manufacturers. 

“It was decided that savings in 
parts, car life, manpower and oil 
were sufficient to justify the in- 
creased use of detergents,” Mr. Davis 
said. “This approach has the added 
advantage of making most high qual- 
ity civilian oils suitable for military 
use without extensive revision, and 
this is an important consideration.” 

As a result of a survey, it was de- 
cided to increase detergent produc- 
tion by 10 million lbs. per month by 
1953, Mr. Davis said, and fast tax 
write-off benefits were permitted to 
encourage this expansion. The pro- 
gram now is substantially complete, 
but there has been some difficulty in 
getting some chemicals used in ad- 
ditive manufacture, he said. 


HD Cuts Engine Wear—J. L. Pal- 
mer of Lubrizol Corp., Cleveland, re- 
ported at the meeting on tests made 
by his company on car engine wear 
when various motor oils are used. 

Studies of 15 Chevrolet cars op- 
erating for about 14,000 miles showed 
heavy duty oil had the following ef- 
fect, compared with a non-additive 
oil: 

1. Piston ring wear was reduced 

37% on the average. 

2. Cylinder bore wear was re- 

duced 42% on the average. 

3. Engine cleanliness was “sig- 

nificantly improved.” 

The 15 cars were assigned to Lu- 
brizol employes for use as personal 
cars. Six were 1950 coupes with 
standard shift transmission. The 
other nine were 1950 sedans with 
Powerglide transmission. Oil was 
changed after the first 500 miles, 
and every 2,000 miles thereafter. Oil 
level was checked weekly, and en- 
gines were tuned up every four weeks. 
The test gasoline was leaded, pre- 
mium grade, with all cars filling at 
the same pump. After 14,000 miles 
(15 months) engines were torn down 
for inspection. 

The non-additive oil used was a 
high v.i. solvent extracted Mid-Con- 
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tinent lube, with viscosity grade 
SAE 10W. The heavy duty oil was 
in the upper range of quality for 
MIL-0-2104 lubes (which meet the 
military specification). 

Details of Lubrizol’s test are given 
in the text of Mr. Palmer's paper, 
printed by SAE (29 West 39th St., 
New York 18). 


FTC, DJ Asked to Check 
Detroit Gasoline Prices 


DETROIT—The Federal Trade 
Commission is being asked by Retail 
Gasoline Dealers Assn. of Michigan 
to make a full scale investigation af 
alleged practice of some major oil 
suppliers in “using company-owned 
and operated stations to whip deal- 
ers into line” on premium gasoline 
prices in the Detroit metropolitan 
area. 

In addition to a complaint dis- 
patched to FTC, John W. Nerlinger, 
Jr., executive secretary of the re- 
tailers group, said that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is being asked to look 
into the situation for possible anti- 
trust law violations. 

Two major suppliers, Shell Oil and 
Indiana Standard, are named in as- 
sociation’s initial complaint to FTC, 
Mr. Nerlinger said. 

He recalled that Shell reduced the 
price on premium-grade gasoline at 
18 company-owned stations by ic 
per gal. and price at wholesale to 
lessees and independent dealers by 
0.6c in Detroit area, effective at mid- 
night May 29. Indiana Standard, he 
said, made effective the following day 
lc reduction at three company-owned 
training stations, giving only 0.6c re- 
duction to independent dealers and 
lessees. 

In both instances, the association 
charged in its complaint to FTC, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nerlinger, that pres- 
sure was brought upon lessees and 
dealers to make full 1c reduction in 
pump price of premium, thus depriv- 
ing them of 0.4c of their margin. As- 
sociation charged lessees and dealers 
were “intimidated and threatened” by 
suppliers. 


APIC Points Up ‘Gas’ Taxes 


With ‘Stage Money’ Handout 


NEW YORK—American Petroleum 
Industries Committee is providing 
“stage money” to be distributed free 
to service station dealers for hand- 
ing out to customers with change 
and enclosing with bills beginning 
on Labor Day. The idea is to im- 
press upon the motorists that while 
gasoline taxes are stated in cents 
per gallon, they mount up quickly 
with several gallons purchased. 

State Petroleum Industry Commit- 
tees and some oil associations are 
making preliminary survey to de- 
termine how many “gasoline tax dol- 
lars” to have printed. APIC hopes 
to distribute about 10,000,000. 
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Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued June 3-9, inclusive) 


This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 


Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt's OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling 


CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity ESA Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB - 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 
CPR 22, SR 10, Collation 1 including 
Amdts. 1-4, Postponement of Price Calcula- 
tions for Certain Rubber Products 
CPR 22, Amdt. 3 to SR 17, 
under Capehart Amendment. 
CPR 147, Rubber Chemicals. 
CPR 50, Amdt. 1, 
in St. John. 


Adjustments 


Kerosine ceiling prices 


SSB—Salary Stabilization Board 
Int. 10, Salaries for new or changed posi- 
tions. 
Int. 9, Sales employes. 
NPA—National Production Authority 
M-2, Amdt. 1 of June 6, 1952, Rubber 


What Orders Do 


Office of Price Stabilization 


MANUFACTURER’S ADJUSTMENT UN- 
DER “CAPEHART AMENDMENT’’—Amat. 3 
to SR 17 of CPR 22 makes several changes 
designed to aid manufacturers in calculating 
adjustments under this regulation. Manufac- 
turers not in business on Jan. 1, 1950, are 
permitted to calculate ‘‘Capehart Adjustments’’ 
by comparing overhead costs for the first three 
months they were in business 

RUBBER CHEMICALS—CPR 147 establishes 
ceiling prices for sales of rubber chemicals in 
the United States, including sales by resellers 
Regulation supersedes the GCPR and CPR 22 
with respect to all such sales. Import and ex- 
port sales of rubber chemicals remain under 
import and export regulations. 

KEROSINE—Amadt. 1 to CPR 50 increases 
retail ceiling prices for kerosine sold on the 
island of St. John reflecting increased trucking 
and ocean transportation costs. 


Salary Stabilization Board 


NEW OR CHANGED POSITIONS—Int. 10 
describes cases in which employers may con- 
sider salary changes on the basis of establish- 
ment of a new position or changes in an ex- 
isting one. 

SALES EMPLOYES—Int. 9 in question and 
answer form deals with the question of which 
employes are considered sales employes for the 
purpose of GSSR 5. 


National Production Authority 


RUBBER—Amendment to NPA Order M-2 
lifts restriction on use of No. 3 grade pale 
crepe rubber, increases permitted use of high 


Death 


Arthur L. True, 78, president and 
chairman of the board of True’s Oil 
Co., and one of its founders, died 
suddenly at his home in Spokane, 
Wash., May 27, following a heart 
attack. 

Mr. True was the last surviving 
member of the three founders of the 
52-year-old True’s Oil Co., Spokane. 

When the company was incorporat- 
ed in 1917, he was elected secretary- 
treasurer. He held this office until 
1939 when, following the death of his 
brother, he was elected president and 
chairman of the board. 

Active in civic and political work 
he was elected to the state legisla- 
ture from the Third District in 1919. 
He served five terms in the House 
of Representatives, and two terms in 
the state Senate. Following his serv- 
ice in the Senate, he was appointed 
a member of the state Good Roads 
committee, on which he served for 
several years, 

Mr. True was born 
Pa., on May 14, 1874. 


His three sons, Cecil L., Lorenzo 
L., and Paul L. True, were associated 


in Meadville, 


tenacity rayon and increases the permitted 
purchase of cold GR-S synthetic rubber (Gov- 
ernment produced). 


with him in the oil company and will 
continue the business. 
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CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY e ENID, OKLAHOMA 


Careful refining, in this one large, modern refinery, gives every 
dealer extra protection in the uniform quality of HI-V-l. A reliable 
source of supply . . . the finest paraffin-base Mid-Continent crude, 
adds more protection. Speedy delivery of all orders is made pos- 
sible by the strategic location of Warehouse stocks. Your territory 
may be open . . . write, wire or phone today for full details. 


Warehouse stocks: Oklahoma: Enid, Oklahoma City; Kansas: 
Hutchinson; Nebraska: Superior, Omaha, Grand Island, Lincoln; 
lowa: Mason City, Rock Rapids; Colorado: Denver; Texas: Amarillo. 
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DISCUSSING PROBLEMS facing the oil industry are left to right: J. R. Taylor, Chi- 

cago, executive vice president of W. H. Barber Co.; Leo J. Wilmeth, Amarillo, Tex., 

sales manager of Shamrock Oil and Gas Corp.; W. R. Reitz, Oil City, Pa., president 

of Quaker State Oil Refining Corp.; and R. Cubicciotti, New York City, L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc. 


Need for New Motor Oil Designations 
Emphasized at Penna. Grade Meeting 


By CHARLES BOYD, JR. 
NPN Staff Writer 


PITTSBURGH — Today’s automo- 
bile engine maker expects an oil to 
be seven times as good as that de- 
manded by its 1930 predecessor, R. 
Cubicciotti, New York, N. Y., L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., told the 29th 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Assn. June 5. 

The oil men also heard: 

—C, E. Streeter, head of the Penna. 
Grade association, give statistics 
showing that output of Penna. Grade 
crude oil will average 2,200 to 2,700 
b/d less than in 1951. 

—J. Ed Warren, new deputy ad- 
ministrator of Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense, say that refinery 
runs must increase 200,000 b/d be- 
tween now and the end of next 
March to make products available for 
the next winter season (see other 
story on p. 16). 

—Leo J. Wilmeth, sales manager, 
Shamrock Oil and Gas. Corp., Ama- 
rillo, Tex., laud the association’s ad- 
vertising campaign which lays claim 
to “The Finest Crude in the World.” 
In the next breath he cautioned that 
the group could not be complacent 
“and think you have the job done.” 
Competition is now producing lubri- 
cants that “will give you plenty of 
trouble competitively,” he said. 


Motor Oil Designations—Mr. Cubic- 
ciotti explained the need for the 
new API motor oil designations. He 
said: 

The average horsepower per car 
in 1930 was 53.6; in ’52 it is 113. At 
the same time crankcase capacity has 
been reduced 33% to make “horse- 
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power per quart” jump from 8.0 in 
1930 to 20.7 in 1949. 

A look at auto manufacturers’ in- 
struction books shows that recom- 
mended drain interval averages out 
to 2,757 miles in 1950 compared with 
an assumed average drain interval 
in 1930 of 1,000 miles. 


All this adds up to “horsepower 
miles per quart” of 8,000 in 1930 and 
a preliminary figure of 62,000 for 
1952. This increasing load being 
placed on the motor oil has not pro- 
ceeded uniformly. across the entire 
automobile and engine manufactur- 
ing industry—it is spotty, varying 
from manufacturer to manufacturer. 

Engine design and _ construction 
characteristics vary over a _ wide 
range, since more stress is placed 
on certain features by some manu- 
facturers than by others. The char- 
acteristics of fuels likewise vary de- 
pending upon crude source and refin- 
ing methods. Engine oils are depend- 
ent for their characteristics not only 
on crude source and refining meth- 
ods, but also on the additives with 
which they may be compounded. 
Maintenance of vehicles varies from 
good to poor. 

The service conditions under which 
engines are operated are extremely 
wide and have a major influence upon 
the type of oil required. According- 
ly, in the development of the new 
system, service conditions were seg- 
regated into broad classifications for 
the purpose of guiding the choice of 
types of oils desirable for the dif- 
fering service conditions. A broad 
classification being necessary, it was 
impractical, if not impossible, to com- 


prehend all service conditions. Fur- 
ther, it was recognized any given 
engine may in the course of a brief 
period be operated under several dif- 
ferent types of service. 

The new system of motor oil desig- 
nation approved by the API elimi- 
nates classifications based on oil 
characteristics and substitutes for 
them classifications based on the sev- 
eral types of service generally en- 
countered with gasoline and Diesel 
engines employed automotively. 

Mr. Cubicciotti then explained in 
detail the new designations. (For 
prior story on this see NPN May 7, 
p. 56.) He posed a number of ques- 
tions and gave the answers: 

Q. When does the new oil designa- 
tion system go into effect? 

A. It is in effect. Since April 
29, 1952, the designations “Regular,” 
“Premium” and “Heavy Duty” have 
no longer been API official designa- 
tions. 

Q. What will be the probable 
courses of action by the oil and en- 
gine manufacturing industries? 

A. A survey made among the in- 
dustries indicates the following time- 
table: 

1. Within two to four weeks, many 
oil companies will have notified all 
interested personnel, giving them the 
relationship between the companies’ 
lines of oils and the new service desig- 
nations. 

2. Within six to eight weeks, car- 
tons and cans will begin to show the 





Streeter Re-Elected 


Cc. E. Streeter, Bradford, Pa., 
was re-elected head of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assn, at the board of directors’ 
meeting June 6 in Pittsburgh. 
This is his fourth term as head 
of the association. 

Also re-elected by the board 
were: 

G. J. Hanks, South Penn Oil 
Co., Bradford, first vice presi- 
dent; 

C. A. Chipman, Bolivar, N. Y., 
second vice president; 

F. B. Dow, Washington, D. C., 
vice president and general coun- 
sel; 

Samuel Messer, Quaker State 
Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa., 
treasurer (he has served stead- 
ily since the association’s found- 
ing); 

F. W. Alcorn, Oil City, assist- 
ant treasurer; 

Cc. L. Suhr, Oi] City, assist- 
ant treasurer; 

W. C. Wenzel, executive di- 
rector of the association. 

Only new officer elected was 
Cc. G. Johnston, Quaker State, 
Oil City, who will serve as an 
assistant treasurer. 
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d at Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn. meet- 
ing by W. A. Brack (left), Oel-Brack AG, Aarau, Switzerland, Quaker State distributor 
who is visiting in the U. S. Talking with Mr. Brack are Henry Suhr (center), Oil City, 
Red Valley Oil Co., and A. W. Scott, Oil City, president of Wolf's Head Oil Refining 


new service designations. At about 
the same time, an API booklet should 
be available in quantity for issuance 
to all service stations and car dealer 
personnel. 


3. By October, the motor car in- 
dustry will begin using the new serv- 
ice designations in the owner’s man- 
vals for 1953 cars. 

Here is a system which is the joint 
development of the engine builders 
and the oil builders. It has been 
thought out with exceeding care over 
a period of two years. In the words 
of Harry Mougey (General Motors): 
“I believe that the only way in which 
the new system can be put into 
effect is for the oil and automotive in- 
dustries to start using it and for both 
industries to start educating the pub- 
lic in regard to the change from the 
present system to the new system.” 


Moré Oil—The outlook for Penna. 
Grade production is good as drilling 
in the northern portion of the Penna. 
Grade region is 64% higher in first 
four months of this year than in 
similar period last year, Mr. Streeter 
told the oil men. He cited comple- 
tion of 687 wells in New York-Penna. 
area north of Kane and Clarendon 
this year, against 415 a year ago. 

This increase indicates that PAD 
is making more steel available to 
Penna, Grade producers, he declared, 
and the current drilling rate is equiva- 
lent to 2,100 wells annually—the 
highest since 1948. 

High prices paid for second-hand 
tubular goods from oil wells hastened 
the abandonment of many wells in 
the four-state region last year, Mr. 
Streeter said, reducing the 1951 out- 
put of Penna. grade more than 500 
bbls. below anticipated level. An 
easier steel supply and OPS regula- 
tions setting maximum prices for 


second-hand material have cut aban- 
donments, he added. 

Mr. Streeter said that the Penna. 
Grade crude oil producer’s earnings 
from crude petroleum have dropped 
$1.47 per bbl. since 1948 because of 
a 72-cent per bbl. increase in produc- 
ing costs and a drop of 75c per bbl. 
in crude price. “We contend,” he 
said, “that such a situation calls for 
prompt and effective remedial action 
by OPS.” 

PAD Set-Up Applauded—The new 
deputy PAD, Mr. Warren, declared 
he is satisfied with the agency’s 
makeup and intends to see that its 
efficient status is maintained. 

He cited the rotation system for 
PAD personnel and said it was re- 
sponsible for securing top-notch men. 
Good men will accept an agency job 
if they are sure that they can quit 
after a specified time. 

Speaking on the oil expansion pro- 
gram and materials outlook, Mr. War- 
ren said the picture on production 
was fairly cheerful with 15,221 wells 
drilled from Jan. 1 to May 1, 1952, 
or 2,139 more than in same period 
last year. 

Refining expansion statistics are 
not quite so bright, Mr. Warren said, 
as it takes longer to build a refinery 
than to drill a well. However a sub- 
stantial expansion the rest of this 
year and even more next may be ex- 
pected. | 

On pipe lines, Mr. Warren said the 
projects under construction have pro- 
gressed to the point that all of the 
lines PAD considers absolutely essen- 
tial either are under construction or 
will be before the year’s end. 

He warned against over-optimism 
on materials. Although the situation 
on some materials has eased, many 
materials—oil-country tubular goods, 
seamless line pipe, sheared plate, 


heavy structurals, nickel alloys, nickel 
Stainless steels—are hard to find, he 
said. 

Equipment also is short in some 
categories such as electrical switch 
gears, transformers, motors, boilers, 
turbines, pressure vessels, large field- 
erected storage tanks, heat exchang- 
ers, Mr. Warren said, adding: 

“All this is only a shorthand way 
of saying that the materials situation 
is ... not a happy one. This is not 
to say that there should be no de- 
control now. Wherever the need for 
control has disappeared, the removal 
of controls should be immediate. But 
the need for continuing controls on 
the materials that are still in short 
supply is just as great as it was when 
first the controls were instituted.” 


Oil’s Growth Traced—Mr,. Wilmeth 
compared the first oil well at Titus- 
ville, Pa., drilled to 69’ deep with 
today’s depths up to 300 times that 
depth. 

There are about five million people 
who today derive from the oil indus- 
try a part or all of their income, with 
about 50% of these receiving all their 
income from this source, Mr. Wilmeth 
said. He cited: 

13,000 companies producing crude 
oil; 

34,000 competitive marketing com- 
panies; 

250,000 service stations 
95% of which are 
owned; 

400 refineries, mostly modern. 

All this growth, to a great extent, 
can be traced to the work of 15,000 
men and women who do nothing ex- 
cept research on developing new prod- 
ucts or perfecting a product or prod- 
ucts for new machinery, Mr. Wil- 
meth declared. 

These few people spend annually 
in excess of 100 million dollars for 
research alone, yet today’s 90 octane 
gasoline costs no more than 55-oc- 
tane did 25 years ago, he pointed out. 
Actually this motor fuel costs less 
because two gallons now do the work 
that took three in 1925, he said. 


Turning to supply and demand, Mr. 
Wilmeth said he believed that the oil 
industry has processed too much 
crude per day for more than a year. 
The marketing division of the indus- 
try should be consulted on supply 
matters, he warned. More plants 
and more capacity are being built 
than we have consumers to consume, 
except in a few geographical areas. 
This, of course, excludes the capacity 
needed for defense, he said. 

“We have a selling job to do. The 
public has been educated to expect 
many things and services of our in- 
dustry. Now that we have educated 
them, we must keep up these serv- 
ices and improve them. We must, 
of courge, sell a product in which 
we have the utmost confidence,” he 
said. 


more than 
Independently 
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FTC Hits at Jobbers in 


It is the Independent oil jobber, not the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, who seems most in danger of being vic- 
timized by the Federal Trade Commission’s current effort 
to salvage a bit of glory from the wreckage of its so- 
called “Detroit Case.” 

Having lost before the Supreme Court last year in the 
belated “first conclusion” of this hoary proceeding 
it dates back to 1940—the Commission now contends 
that the Indiana company did not act in “good faith” 
when it reduced prices to certain jobber-retailers in the 
Detroit area to meet a competitor’s price. On the basis 
of that contention, it has issued a tentative order forbid- 
ding the company to sell gasoline “to any retailer thereof 
at a lower price than to any other retailer who in fact 
competes with the favored purchaser in the resale of 
such gasoline to the public.” 


In the first go-round through the courts, the FTC 
rested its case against Standard solely on the grounds 
that competition had been “injured” by its lowering of 
prices. There was no reliance at all on a claim of “bad 
faith”. Perhaps that was because the Commission’s own 
Trial Examiner had concluded that the company had, 
indeed, acted in good faith in meeting the equally low 
price of a competitor. In any event, the Supreme Court 
found that competition had not been injured, and told the 
FTC, in effect, that if it wanted to make a case it had 
better do so on the basis of a determination that Stand- 
ard hadn’t lowered its Detroit prices “in good faith.” 

So, here we go again, starting the first chapter of the 
second volume of a dreary FTC serial which properly 
might ‘be entitled, “Jobbers Beware.”’ Because, just as in 
the first volume, it appears that FTC still seeks to strike 
at the Indiana company through the Independent oil job- 
ber. 

The whole history of this case has been such as to cause 
concern in jobber ranks. 

It seems almost as though the Commission is embarked 
on a deliberate course whose ultimate objective is that 
of eliminating the jobber from the marketing picture. 
Certainly that could be a partial consequence of this in- 
stant “first revival” of the Detroit proceeding, should the 
proposed new order stand. At the least, in that event, the 
road for many jobbers would become exceedingly more 
difficult. Because what the FTC is saying, in effect, is 
that the jobber is not entitled to a functional discount on 
the gasoline he sells through his own retail outlets. 

Oh, surely, the jobber could continue to buy at the 
lower tank car price gasoline which he sold to outlets 
other than his own, according to the Commission. But 
on everything moving through his own stations, his sup- 
plier would have to charge him the tank wagon price. 

This is what Commissioner Lowell B. Mason, in his 
famous dissent from the earlier FTC ruling, described 
as “administering price by use.” His remarks on that 
occasion are worth recalling now. He said: 

“This is foreign to the free enterprise system oberved 
in our country. For the Commission to administer prices 
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by determining which users shall be required to pay high- 
er prices for a commodity than other users, tends to di- 
vide the distributive functions of our economy into hostile 
groups, each striving for government favoritism rather 
than customer acceptance. 

“It is time we moved the area of competition back 
into the open marts of trade where service and price 
to the consumer are the arbiters of success.” 

The proposed new order of the Commission is dangerous 
in the extreme. It should be fought vigorously by all job- 
bers, through their appropriate organizations, as is the 
case already in New York state. 

Anything less than all-out opposition will not do. This 
is a vindictive federal agency we are dealing with, and 
unless that agency is met and stopped now—forthrightly 
and out in the middle of the road—there may be no stop- 
ping it short of the complete destruction of the petroleum 
jobber. 


Marketers Should Put Signs on Their Pumps 
To Show Motorists Amount of Gasoline Tax 


Do you, Mr. Gasoline Marketer, big or little, show 
at the pump the government tax on motor fuel sepa- 
rate from the price that you, yourself, actually get for 
that product? 

Why not? 

We are for more good roads and fully recognize the 
need for these modern high-speed highways, but their 
cost should not be mixed up with the price of gasoline, 
which is all the money you, Mr. Marketer, can use of 
what you collect from the public. 

If the tax is not shown separately, it will be easy 
enough for the fancy vote-getters to start a hue and 
cry against the oil industry for “high prices” and care- 
fully refrain from pointing out that the “height” of the 
new prices is due to the extra good roads the motorist 
and trucker are enjoying and are now paying for. 

As is made evident every day, there are plenty of 
people in high government places who do not hesitate 
a minute to distort the facts so as to make “big indus- 
try” the goat. 

The reason that the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee inaugurated more than 30 years ago a cam- 
paign to show the gasoline price separate from the tax 
was because officeholders and politicians were even then 
trying to prevent this, so that the gasoline buyer would 
not discover what he was paying for road improvement 
and, oftentimes, what he also was paying to general gov- 
ernment expenses. 

If recollection is correct, these officials even undertook 
to prosecute marketers who did not combine tax and 
price in one total without any reference whatever to 
the fact the total contained a government tax. The of- 
ficeholders were highly incensed at the refusal of the oil 
companies to be stuck as the goats. 

The oil industry should also recall that a group of 
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electrical equipment manufacturers some years back 
undertook a nationwide campaign to install lighting 
equipment alongside every road in the country under 
the guise of “making it safe’’ for night travel and have 
the cost of their product paid by loading it all on to 
the gasoline tax. These manufacturers were mad as 
hornets when this racket was exposed by NPN and they 
cancelled their advertising for service station lighting 
equipment by way of penalty, but NPN’s publicity killed 
the racket forthwith. The racket also was obviously 
planned to extend the expansion of the government’s 
paternal Tennessee Valley Authority’s big electrical pro- 
ducing installations, to sell government-made power 
through government-owned distributing equipment, paid 
for with money hidden in the gasoline taxes. 


Many times the oil industry has had to oppose some 
of the grandiose schemes of road contractors who had 
their eyes on bigger and bigger gasoline taxes to pay 
for more and more roads, whether their character or 
extent were needed by the public or not. 





It is through criticism that the race has 
managed to come out of the woods and lead a 
civilized life—E. L. Godkin. 

Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 

Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











NPN does not want to sound a sour note in all this 
lovely planning for better roads, much as they are 
needed, but NPN calls attention to a lot of information 
that is generally known about road building, and sug- 
gests that common sense urges that oil men keep a 
critical eye on the plans and contracts that will be paid 
for by the money that the oil men will collect, money 


NPN and the oil industry are heart and soul for more 
and better highways that will meet the tremendous 
growth in traffic in the future, but the industry does 
not want to be made the goat for public criticism if 
the public eventually discovers that there may have 


been any waste in road building. 


spent. 


for which the public is quite likely to hold them at 
least partly responsible in seeing that it is properly 


Telling the motorist that he is paying a tax each time 
he buys gasoline is the least the oil industry can do to 


protect everyone’s interest. 





California Distributors Name Lundberg Secretary 


LOS ANGELES — The California 
Petroleum Distributors Association 
announced that it has hired Dan 
Lundberg as executive secretary and 
public relations officer. Mr. Lund- 
berg, also executive secretary and 
. public relations officer of the Serve 
Yourself and Multiple Pump Asso- 
ciation since 1949, will retain that 
position. 

Mr. Lundberg succeeds George 
Strachan who resigned in March. 
Since then, a three-man membership 
committee has been in charge of 
recruitment. The association was 
formed on June 25 last year. 

Mr. Lundberg takes over at a cri- 
tical period in the association’s ex- 
istence. Membership is about 175, ac- 
cording to association officials. How- 
ever, the paid-up dues period of many 
expires this month, so there will be 
the problem of holding those mem- 
bers, NPN was told by an associa- 
tion official. 

Immediate objective will be to in- 
crease and consolidate membership 
to make the association an effective 
force, NPN was told. 

At present, the association is try- 
ing to develop an insurance program 
it hopes will attract members. 

Mr. Lundberg took over the falter- 
ing Serve Yourself Gasoline Stations 
Association in 1949 and developed it 
into an active trade association with 
a membership of over 185, according 
to association figures. The associa- 
tion succeeded in defeating anti-self 
serve ordinances in several commu- 
nities and sponsored a law suit which 
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won from the state appellate court 
a judgment declaring a state gaso- 
line price sign law unconstitutional. 

Last year when multiple-island sta- 
tions were giving full and part-serv- 
ice as well as operating as self-serves, 
the association was modified to ac- 
commodate all types of multi-pump 
operations. 


Motor Oil Travel Carton 
Offered to Motorists 


CLEVELAND—Paperboard “travel 
pack” with carrying handle has been 
adopted by Standard Oil (Ohio) for 
packaging six 1-qt. cans of Sohio 
“HQD” heavy duty motor oil for use 
by motorists when traveling outside 
state, since “HQD” is sold only in 
Ohio. The use of carrying carton 
by a major oil company is believed 
new, although several small suppliers 
adopted it earlier. 

A television, radio and newspaper 
advertising compaign is advising mo- 
torists that they now can take a 
supply of “HQD” with them on trips 
and do it conveniently. 


Oregon Jobber Forced to Cut 
‘Gas’ Supplies to Customers 


PORTLAND, Oreg.—Northwest Oil 
Co. began rationing gasoline June 9 
to its distributors and retail outlets 
throughout Oregon because of inabili- 
ty to obtain sufficient supplies from 
either major or Independent suppliers, 
NPN was told by H. F. Morrison, 


president. (see NPN June 4, p. 42) 

Mr. Morrison said he would have 
to slash distribution by 50%, from an 
estimated 1,500,000 to 750,000 gals. 
per month. 

“The axe fell when I was unable 
to get a deal with an Independent I 
had been negotiating with,” Mr. Mor- 
rison said. “He had been supply- 
ing me with 50,000 gals. a day last 
week on an interim basis. That re- 
lief was terminated Friday.” 

Mr. Morrison said he sent wires 
to heads of all West Coast majors 
June 6 asking to buy gasoline on a 
provisional or regular basis. 

This is the hardest any West Coast 
company has been hit since the tight 
products supply situation began last 
year. 


Union Oil Curtails Fuel Oil 
Sales in Pacific Northwest 


LOS ANGELES—Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia has curtailed its heating oil 
business in the Pacific Northwest 
but is not eliminating sales, a com- 
pany representative reported June 5. 

Union Oil has retained one reseller 
each in Seattle and Portland. Dis- 
tributors will be supplied until they 
can make other arrangements, but 
cutback is due to start in July, NPN 
was told. 

Union Oil is increasing its use of 
middle-of-barrel charging stocks to 
meet the demand for premium gaso- 
line, resulting in a declining output 
of stove, furnace and Diesel fuels, a 
company representative said, adding: 

“We have taken available middle- 
of-barrel products and distributed 
them evenly along the West Coast.” 
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Jobber Emphasis on Public Relations 
Can Build Good Will—and Profit Too 


By Raymond E. Bijorkback, Eastern Editor 


A sizable num- 

ber of marketers 

attending the June 4 convention of 

the Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of 

New England at Boston missed a 

substantial bet in passing up an af- 
ternoon forum on public relations. 

The small audience which sat in 
was treated to some sound business- 
promotion tips by a four-man panel 
which got down to things in the pub- 
lic relations field which the small 
marketer can do—actually often does 
haphazardly and casually, and there- 
fore not as effectively as he might. 

William F. Briggs, president of the 
Valley Oil Co., Middletown, Conn., in- 
dicated how his distributorship has 
profited by constantly aiming at a 
realistic set of objectives: 

1. Keeping your company’s name 
before the public—making the public 
conscious of the company’s name and 
its services. 

2. Capitalizing on the millions 
spent every year on nationally 
branded public relations and advertis- 
ing (tie-ins). 

3. Cultivating community good will. 

4. “Selling” your own company, its 
officers and employes to the com- 
munity. 

5. Selling product. 


Mr. Briggs pointed out that “pub- 
lic relations” is not just publicity and 
advertising, and said he believes in 
more thinking in terms of public re- 
lations on a broad scale, as suggested 
by his five objectives. 

He said a series of weekly news- 
letters for which Valley Oil took 
space in newspapers—each letter “in- 
troducing” a different employe—had 
done more good for his company, 
perhaps, than anything else it had 
tried. 

His company holds “open house” 
every two years, showing selected 
businessmen, customers and -.custo- 
mers’ families through its bulk plant 
to acquaint them with “a modern 
oil company”. The last such event 
drew 2,000 persons, Mr. Briggs said. 

(Valley Oil, he says, has increased 
its sales volume four times in the 
last five years. Founded in 1913, 
it has a barge terminal—6 million 
gals—at Portland on the Connecti- 
cut River across from Middletown, 
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and three bulk plants—total 300,000 
gals.—at Meriden, Willimantic and 
Deep River, Conn., handling No. 2 
and No. 5 fuel, kerosine and naphthas, 
and gasoline—40 outlets.) 

George Kangisser, president of 
Eastern Oil Co., Worcester, Mass., 
exhibited real enthusiasm over re- 
sults he has obtained in making talks 
before various groups on the mean- 
ing to the consumer of the Oi] In- 
dustry Information Committee’s free- 
enterprise theme. 

OIIC activity is “no substitute” 
for aggressive salesmanship or man- 
agement improvement, but, Mr. Kan- 
gisser said: 

“When I come back (from making 
a talk) feeling I’ve convinced one per- 
son, I think I have rung the cash 
register of profit.” 

Thomas Holton Hoare, Boston pub- 


MIDWEST 


lic relations counsel, insisted that 
good public relations, “an absolute 
necessity,” starts right inside your 
own organization. 

“Let everyone in the company know 
what it is doing and why,” he ad- 
vised, suggesting that “the wife of 
a misinformed employe, at a bridge 
game, can do you more harm in one 
afternoon than you'll be able to re- 
pair with your whole program in a 
long time.” 

You don’t have to get the com- 
pany into the news columns of the 
papers to get worthwhile “publicity,” 
Mr. Hoare said also. You can get 
news to people about what you're 
doing with the 2c postcard, or a 
blackboard at a service station— 
“watch how it’ll get attention.” 

“Use big photographs—blow-ups— 
the bigger the better, in advertising, 
he advised further, and added: 

“The customer who has been with 
you longest is your most valuable 
customer; you do your best job when 
you keep him.” 

John Goodman, district OITC repre- 
sentative, urged the marketers to 
take advantage of the promotional 
assistance his office can give, sketch- 
ing in outline the now-familiar OITC 
program. 


Wyoming Irrigation Project Promises 
Jobbers ‘Boom’ in Farm Oil Demand 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


One of the jov- 

bers we visited in 

Casper on our recent trip to attend 

the convention of the newly organ- 

ized Wyoming Oil Jobbers Assn. was 

Don Nicoll, manager of the Pathfinder 
Oil Co. at Casper. 

Pathfinder distributes Phillips prod- 
ucts throughout Natrona and part of 
Converse Counties from a 51,000-gal. 
bulk plant in Casper. It serves 11 
controlled outlets in the area. 

Mr. Nicoll reports that oil men in 
the Casper area are anticipating a 
large increase in the farm consump- 
tion of petroleum products within the 
next few years because of a series 
of reclamation dams which are open- 
ing up large tracts of semi-arid land 
to irrigation. 

This land, covering an area approx- 
imately 50 miles long and 20 miles 
wide, previously was public grazing 
land. Now the soil is being broken 
for the first time for the raising of 


small grain and hay and the feeding 
of livestock. The reclaimed land is 
being sold as farms in comparatively 
small units, as compared with the 
huge ranches which previously formed 
the basis of agriculture in the area. 

The ranches, of course, are highly 
mechanized and big consumers of 
petroleum products, but they are 
limited in number. The addition of 
hundreds of small farms will increase 
the total amount of mechanized 
equipment in use many times, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nicoll. For example, about 
10% of Pathfinder’s business in the 
past has been in the rural areas. This 
percentage will increase to 25% with- 
in the next two or three years, he 
estimates. 

* o * 


Another jobber we visited was A. 
E. Chandler of Casper, who is one 
of the oldest jobbers, from point of 
sefvice, in Wyoming. He has been 
a jobber since 1915 and has distribut- 
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ed Socony-Vacuum products since 
1923. He says he opened Wyoming’s 
first service station in 1917 at Casper, 
and also erected the first service sta- 
tions at Cheyenne and Thermopolis. 
His three tank trucks cover a 50 
square mile area from a bulk plant 
in Casper. 


* > . 


Lloyd H. Sidwell of the Hawkeye 
Oil Co. at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who 
is a collector of antique automobiles 
on the side, recently acquired a cus- 
tom-built Graham, vintage 1929, 
which for several years was the per- 
sonal car of Joseph B. Graham. 

This prize addition to Mr. Sidwell’s 
collection was built, probably as a 
show car, for a reported $20,000. In 
1948, the car was purchased from Mr. 
Graham by Raymond Wolff of Mil- 
waukee, and Mr. Sidwell obtained it 
from Mr. Wolff. Mr. Sidwell drove 
the old car, which is in perfect run- 
ning order, from Milwaukee to Cedar 
Rapids and now is using it almost 
daily. 

The Graham is powered by an 
eight-in-line engine equipped with a 
super-charger and an aluminum head. 
A “one-shot” lubrication system was 
built into the auto originally as an 
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experiment. A lever under the cow- 
ling near the driver’s seat can be 
operated to direct lubricants to the 
springs and steering mechanism at 
will. 

The car has a wheel base of either 
137 or 139 inches, Mr. Sidwell isn’t 
sure which. Its wheels require 650 x 
18 tires, and the set in use are six- 
ply. Brakes are a four-wheeled, hy- 
draulic system. 


Virtually everyone who sees the 
car is surprised by its weight. Most 
persons guess that it weighs about 
3,000 or at the most, 3,500 pounds. 
But Mr. Sidwell put it on the scales, 
and the weight turned out to be 
4,180 pounds. 

Mr. Sidwell began collecting old 
cars about three years ago. His first 
“find” was an old horse-drawn tank 
wagon. Then, wishing to bridge the 
gap between the horse era and mod- 
ern petroleum delivery, he purchased 
on old Model T truck, but thus far 
hasn’t found a tank to go with it. 

Today Mr. Sidwell has eight old 
ears or trucks, the oldest being a 
1913 Ford touring car. Because his 
collection is growing so rapidly, Mr. 
Sidwell recently acquired a building 
in nearby Springville as a storage 
site. 


Competition Sets Degree of Service 
At ‘Small’ Multi-Pumps in Northwest 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Edifor 


In the Pacific 

Northwest, multi- 

pump stations have made gradual 

headway. But there are very few 

serve-yourself operations, most of 

them being part-serve or regular serv- 
ice. 


On the whole, they are smaller than 
the multi-island stations which 
abound in California, especially in the 
Los Angeles Basin. Invariably there 
are two pumps per island, and seldom 
more than four islands per station. 

Gasoline gallonage at several mul- 
ti-pump stations visited by NPN in 
Seattle ranged from 10,000 gal. per 
month up, according: to the mana- 
gers on duty. Several said their gal- 
lonage was running 15,000, though 
they felt the station potential was 
two or three times greater. 

Quite a number of the Independent 
multi-pumps are those of Clipper Oil 
Co. and Sav-Mor, a subsidiary of the 
Time Oil Co. Clipper said its units 
have been doing between 40,000 and 
100,000 gal. per month. 

The Independents retail a couple 
of cents under the major brand posted 
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prices. Commonplace Independent 
multi-pump prices are 25c per gal. 
for regular (including 8.5c per gal. 
State and federal taxes) and 27.5c 
per gal for premium. Major post- 
ings are around 27.5c and 30c, re- 
spectively. 

Eldon Bales, Clipper Oil dealer on 
Ist Ave. between the two Boeing 
plants, told NPN he gives service 
unless the rush-hour crowds are too 
great. 


Emmy Neil, who with her husband, 
Larry, runs a Sav-Mor multi-pump on 
Roosevelt Way at E. 42nd St., Seattle, 
said: “We have to give service to 
compete with the four conventional 
stations in our immediate neighbor- 
hood.” 

Gordon Ranum, Clipper dealer at 
163rd St. and Aurora Ave., Seattle, 
reported that he normally gives serv- 
ice but that the degree of service 
depends on conditions. 

Ken Fisher, manager of a new Gold- 
en Eagle multi-pump at 4th Ave. 
South and Atlantic St., industrial 
Seattle, said his station tries to give 
as much service as possible. “We 


have 15 competitors in a seven-block 
stretch,” he commented. “We have 
to.” 

Vic Markov, who has a seven-is- 
land, 14-pump Mobilgas station at 
7300 E. Marginal Way, near a Boe- 
ing aircraft plant, stated, “We'll fire 
the first man who doesn’t give serv- 
ice. Once we had an attendant who 
said to a customer who had just 
ordered some ‘gas’: “This is a self- 
serve.’ Next day we didn’t have that 
attendant.” 

The only station NPN found in a 
quick tour that boasted of self-serv- 
ice and insisted on it was a Clipper 
multi-pump of the Guyman brothers 
in West Seattle. They said, “We 
want the customers to pump their 
own gasoline, and we'll do the rest. 
In fact, we want to check their oil. 

“We've stuck by our serve-your- 
self policy. And we won’t pump ‘gas’ 
for anyone.” 

It is noteworthy that the station is 
located in a forested suburban area 
with no competitors in sight. 

* * ~ 

The California Petroleum Distribu- 
tors Assn. is going to make another 
effort to get on its feet. 

Organized with a lot of enthusiasm 
and apparent support a year ago, the 
association was just about washed 
up when it held its annual meeting 
in February. The executive secre- 
tary resigned, and a handful of mem- 
bers decided to try to run the associa- 
tion without a paid, full-time official. 
It became even shakier. And mem- 
bers asked one another whether it 
was worth the struggle to keep the 
organization alive. 

The officers decided to try again. 
They got a new executive secretary, 
Dan Lundberg, who has held a simi- 
lar position with the Serve Yourself 
and Multiple Pump Assn. since 1949. 
Mr, Lundberg will keep his old self- 
serve job. 

Immediate objective will be to con- 
solidate membership to determine 
what the hard-core support is. Then 
there will be the task of canvassing 
the 800-or-so distributors through- 
out the state in a recruitment drive. 
At the same time, there will be the 
job of generating a new enthusiasm 
for the association by demonstrating 
that it offers benefits. 

In his first statement, Mr, Lund- 
berg expressed hope that a formula 
can be found that will enable resellers 
to achieve a profitable operating 
standard. 

He inferentially criticized some 
marketing factions of inertia. “Too 
many elements of the petroleum in- 
dustry would appear to have resigned 
themselves to conditions of competi- 
tion and an economic position in life 
that would more properly be found 
in a sharecropper society,” declared 
Mr. Lundberg. 
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Harper Calls for Big Jobber Groups 
Under Strong NOJC; Major Approves 


By RAYMOND E. BJORKBACK 
NPN Eastern Editor 


BOSTON—Greater organization of 
jobbers to cope with increased big- 
ness in the industry was urged on 
New England Independents here June 
4 by a jobber leader, while Presi- 
dent Eugene Holman of Jersey Stand- 
ard called strong, aggressive reseller 
companies “highly desirable” and de- 
clared: 

“I feel good when I see a group 
like yours in action.” 

Chairman John Harper of the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council called for 
big associations of jobbers and an 
“industry-wide” NOJC as the only 
way “that we can approach a bal- 
ance of power,” due to the increased 
size of the large integrated com- 
panies. 

He and Mr. Holman spoke at the 
28th annual convention of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Assn. of New Eng- 
land. 

No Outside Aid—-Mr. Holman said 
the industry can keep its freedom, 
and individual industry units their 
independence, only by a mutual 
“willingness to work out problems 
without asking for help from outside 
our industry.” 

He referred to last winter’s vol- 
untary arrangement to insure ade- 
quate East Coast supplies of heat- 
ing oil as showing that “we can solve 
problems that suddenly arise.” As 
an example of longe-range solutions, 
he pointed to the projected API 
jobber-supplier committee—“proof to 
me that the oil industry is alive 
and kicking, alert to find answers 
without governmental help or inter- 
vention.” 

Now, he said, while “something 
must be done before it is too late” 
by the government about the heat- 
ing oil price situation, New England 
tankage must be increased also, and 
jobbers, distributors and terminal op- 
erators must build it, along with oth- 
ers, “consistent with the amount of 
business they do.” 

At the same time, he suggested 
the New England consumer nas con- 
fidence in the Independent born of 
the latter’s record in developing “this 
enormous market for burning oils,” 
and declared: 

“From our point of view, the con- 
tinued existence of strong aggres- 
sive and competitive reseller organ- 
izations is highly desirable.” 


Jobber Unity Vital—Mr. 
said “we 


Harper 
prefer to settle our 
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problems within the industry on a 
basis of mutual respect, but we can- 
not accomplish this goal unless we 
create representation which can deal 
with the large units of our industry 
on an even footing.” 

Also, he said, there are many ways 
in which “our associations can be 
of great assistance to our suppliers” 
—politically, in public relations and 
in dealing with government agencies 
in charge of controls. 

Sketching the history and activi- 
ties of NOJC, and inviting the New 
England group to join it, Mr. Har- 
per recounted that, through him, 
NOJC three weeks before formally 
asked the presidents of 24 integrated 
companies for profit-and-loss figures 
on their marketing operations for 
study in relation to findings in the 
jobber-costs survey made by NOJC. 

“Obviously,” he said, “if market- 
ing is being conducted at a loss by 
the big companies, we jobbers must 
have a hard time making both ends 
meet, and some review of our pre- 
dicament would certainly be _ indi- 
cated. 

“In the past six months, Otis Ellis 
(NOJC general counsel) and I have 
interviewed many of the integrated 
company executives personally in an 
effort to improve supplier-jobber re- 
lations in general. We have had 
some extremely interesting confer- 
ences and believe that a more co-op- 
erative attitude can possibly be traced 
to some of these discussions.” 

Questions and Answers—Mr. Hol- 
man, inviting questions from the floor 
of the meeting, was asked: 

“If resellers are limited (by sup- 
pliers allotting heating oil on a 
seasonal schedule), who will take 
care of the rest of the supply?” 

Mr. Holman expressed the opinion 
heating oil supply will be “sufficient” 
if price adjustment is made, trans- 
portation is fully used during the 
summer, and “road blocks” generally 
are cleared. 

He said Jersey’s affiliate, Esso 
Standard, has stretched its heating 
oil yields to the point where it can’t 
make much more than it is now. 
However, he said, “I think the rest 
of the industry has more flexibility.” 

Other questions and answers went 
as follows: 

Q.—How much of the increase in 
storage capacity indicated for the in- 
dustry do you think the Independent 
ought to provide? 

A.—That’s something he'll have to 
figure out pretty much for himself, 


taking into account weather, his ar- 
rangement with his supplier, and 
other individual circumstances. 

Q.—If price relief is granted, what 
is the major’s attitude toward the In- 
dependent’s expanding; can the In- 
dependent safely expand? 

A.—The only thing about that ques- 
tion which I don’t like is the word 
“safely.” There's always an ele- 
ment of chance taking. However, 
the middle distillates are an import- 
ant field, a permanent market, and 
therefore any supplier should take 
the attitude that it’s a good business 
risk. 

In his formal talk, Mr. Holman 
said it looks as though the rate of 
call for middle distillates will keep 
on rising, adding: 

“Right now the estimate for New 
England's demand growth in 1952 
is about 11% for middle distillates, 
as compared with 5% for gasoline. 
That means a rise this year of about 
7 million bbls. for New England. 

He disclosed that Esso, after 
spending $3.5 million in 1949-51 for 
East Coast storage facilities, has set 
aside for this year and next $10 
million more for additional storage 
—“half to be built in New England 
if the materials are available.” 

Forum Activity — In a morning 
forum, L. T. White, manager of 
business research and education for 
Cities Service, discussed the API 
manual, “Developing Your Men Builds 
Profits,” and urged greater empha- 
sis on employe training. 

Importance to the Independent of 
working at building good will in his 
marketing area was stressed in an 
afternoon forum by a panel includ- 
ing John Goodman, district Oil In- 
dustry Information Committee repre- 
sentative; William F. Briggs, presi- 
dent of Valley Oil Co., Middletown, 
Conn.; George Kangisser, president 
of Eastern Oil Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and Thomas Holton Hoare, public re- 
lations counsel, Boston. 

John Scott of Time, Inc., author 
and foreign correspondent, spoke on 
“The Press and the Cold War.” 
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A SPECIAL NPN REPORT-NO. 3 


PAR—A Stepping Stone to Better Roads 


Role of Oil Marketers in Guiding ‘Project-Adequate Roads’ 
Can Be Difference Between Good and Bad Highway Planning 


The oil industry, through APIC, has voiced its support of “Proj- 


ect—Adequate Roads.” 


In this third in a series of articles, and the 


two previous ones, dealing with the nation’s highway problem, an 
attempt is made to point out how and why marketers will be affected 
by any extensive highway building and modernization program. 


It is not the intent of the series to place oil industry interests 
above the public good, but merely to point out some of the factors 
which may adversely or beneficially affect the oil marketer, so that 
he can act accordingly and assure his own business and that of the 
industry of equitable treatment—equity in carrying only a fair share 
of the cost burden and some reasonable assurance that he may con- 
tinue to operate in an atmosphere of free enterprise. 


Earlier articles appeared in NPN May 28, p. 9, and June 4, 


p. 86. 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Transportation Editor 


“Project — Adequate Roads” 
(PAR), the first nationwide better 
roads movement in a quarter of a 
century (see NPN May 28, p. 9), 
will—directly or indirectly — affect 
almost all oil marketers. It can 
develop into a two-edged sword 
which can either help the oil market- 
er or hurt him. 


Whether he will benefit or lose as 
a result of the road modernization 
and expansion program which is cer- 
tain to come, will depend largely on 
what the oil marketer decides to do 
for himself in the next few years. 
But to do anything to pratect his 
business in light of future highway 
planning, the marketer first must 
understand what paths highway plan- 
ning may follow in the next decade. 
The program of PAR, and action 
taken last month at the Fourth High- 
way Transportation Congress in 
Washington (May 6-8), provide some 
definite clues. 


One thing is almost certain—sup- 
port received to date indicates that 
future highway planning will be in- 
fluenced considerably by principles 
set forth under PAR. These prin- 
ciples—properly understood—can be 
valuable aids to the marketer in 
planning his future service station 
building and sales program, and in 
protecting his business interests. 


In an effort to illustrate how high- 
way planning can effect the oil mar- 
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keter, and how the marketer can tie 
in highway planning with his own 
planning and thus best protect his 
interests, NPN presents herewith a 
summary of some of the thinking as 
evidenced at the Fourth Transporta- 
tion Congress. 


PAR—tThe National PAR Commit- 


tee, meeting in Washington, voted to 
expand its organizational structure 
toward the end of promoting forma- 
tion of state and county PAR com- 
mittees. Gen. Baird H. Markham, 
retired director of American Petro- 
leum Industries Committee, points 
out that PAR “stresses continuous 
highway planning, so that care and 
improvement of our highways will 
be based on priority of need ... not 
volume of outcry ... APIC is active- 
ly supporting the PAR program.” 


In every state but one—Texas— 
Petroleum Industry Committees are 
active. The secretary or chairman of 
the state PIC—working with indus- 
try problems every day and, gener- 
ally being active in the state high- 
way users group—is able to brief oil 
marketers on highway developments 
which may affect them. However, 
mere knowledge of what goes on— 
important as that may be—doesn’t 
solve any problems, nor does it af- 
ford positive protection against ad- 
verse legislation or unwise highway 
planning. Knowledge is a tool which 


( 


GOOD ROADS FIGHT is being pushed by these members of operating committee 
of Project—Adequate Roads (PAR). Seated left to right: Arthur M. Hill, Greyhound 


Corp.; and Albert Bradley, General Motors. 


Standing left to right are: Arthur C. 


Butler, National Highway Users Conference, and permanent PAR secretary; Paul 
Reinhold, American Road Builders Assn.; and L. S. Wescoat, president of Pure Oil, 
and API board chairman 
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is useless dormant, 
when wisely applied. 


but effective 


What Marketers Can Do—The best 
recourse for marketers seems to lie 
along these avenues: 

Active support of, and close 
relationship with, the state 
PIC’s; 

Association with either state 
or county PAR committees when 
they are organized, or even par- 
ticipation in the organization of 
such groups; 

Increased jobber association 
activity on highway problems, 
and/or jobber association repre- 
sentation on state PAR commit- 
tees. 


As with any problem, potential or 
current, the best prepared marketer 
is one who: (1) keeps informed; (2) 
bases his decisions to act on sound 
knowledge of the situation, and (3) 
gives voice to his decision and acts 
in a manner that will produce the 
nearest thing to the desired result. 
PAR, the jobber associations and 
PIC provide the best channels for 
this type of approach to the current 
highway problem as it relates to the 
oil marketer’s future. 


Highway Ratings and the Market- 
er—PAR recommends adoption and 
use of the sufficiency rating system 
in highway planning. In effect, this 
is an accurate yardstick which evalu- 
ates the adequacy of any given sec- 
tion of highway from the standpoint 
of its structural condition, service- 
ability and safety features. A nu- 
merical rating is assigned to each 
factor. A completely adequate facil- 
ity rates 100, while less adequate 
facilities will rate lower. 


Depending on local conditions, suf- 
ficiency ratings would have a cut- 
off point. Highways or sections of 
road rated below this cut-off point 
would have priority in planning and 
construction or modernization. 

Adoption and use of sufficiency 
ratings also could serve as a guide 
for the marketer in his future plan- 
ning. In states where sufficiency 
ratings have been used, such ratings 
have been published in conjunction 
with proposed highway plans. From 
these ratings a marketer can pretty 
well determine—with reasonable ac- 
curacy—what sections of highway 
are likely to undergo changes in the 
next few years and perhaps in some 
cases even determine the likely na- 
ture of those changes. 


With this knowldge available, it 
would seem unwise for a marketer to 
contemplate building a service sta- 
tion along a section of highway 
which has a rating that indicates it 
may undergo some rather radical 
change within the next year or so. 


Aside from its logical application 
to the highway problem, it seems safe 
to assume that the oil marketer also 
can look to the sufficiency rating 
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SUFFICIENCY RATING procedure involves assignment of a value to each road sec- 


tion to reflect its relative adequacy. 


Ratings are set against a scale of 100. 


Sections 


with the lowest ratings are least sufficent and most inadequate, and, in general, most 
in need of improvement 








REFLECTED IN THE 
STRUCTURAL, SERVICE 
AND SAFITY RATINGS 
WHICH IN TURN FORM 
THE SUFFICIENCY 
RATING. 








MECHANICS of the rating procedure involve evaluation of existing elements of the 
highway in relation to desirable standards for those elements. Ratings for all elements 


are then combined to give the sufficiency rating for the road section. 


If a rural road 


serves 3,000 vehicles a day, it would be desirable to have two 12-ft. traffic lanes, or 


24 ft. of surface width. 


In this instance, shown above, a 24 ft. width might get top 


rating, but other elements might pull the over-all rating down somewhat 


system to help guide him in future 
marketing plans. 


Applying Road Ratings — Some 
examples of how such ratings might 
work were included in the panel on 
“Rating the Road Needs” at the 
Fourth Highway Transportation Con- 
gress. 

Cc. E. Fritts, vice president in 
charge of engineering, Automotive 
Safety Foundation, points to the 
example of the interstate highway 
system. Current standards would 
call for building such roads in two 
lanes of 12 ft. each. 

“Yet,” he points out, “in rating 
today’s road needs, we can perhaps 


tolerate 20 ft. pavements to exist 
until the combined effects of all ac- 
cumulated deficiencies make replace- 
ment necessary. But we would cer- 
tainly class as outmoded, unsafe and 
intolerable an 18 ft. pavement where 
clearance of passing of vehicles 
would permit a passing clearance of 
less than 2 ft.” 


In other words, it would seem un- 
wise planning to contemplate con- 
structing a station along an 18 ft. 
interstate highway, while such a 
project on a 20 ft. road would be 
considered a gamble at best. 


Mr. Fritts warns, however, that 
while the sufficiency rating idea helps 





Here's the Inside Story 
of Butler Quality... 











Here’s a future “Million Miler” — a 6,000 gallon 


capacity Safety Transport built by Butler for 
Petroservice, Inc. 3 


Features Proved 
in Millions of Miles 
On the Road 


@ All hidden surfaces prime painted in 
subassembly operation to prevent rusting 
in inaccessible spots. 


® Double bulkheads insure maximum 
safety in hauling mixed loads. 
@) Bulkheads over fifth wheel assembly, 
landing legs, drop section, axle assembly 
' and rear head are braced with integrally 
welded reinforcements. 


@ Deep dished baffle heads die formed to 
depth which is scientifically determined 
for greatest resistance to surge. 


Non-sparking, aluminum manhole and 
fill cover. 
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weight is eliminated without sacrificing 
structural strength. 


For Greater Safety! 


Safety for you, for your drivers is built 
into every Butler unit with features 
throughout that save not only lives, but 
time and money as well. 


For Longer Life... 
Less Maintenance! 


The many Butler “million milers”— 
transports that have traveled over a mil- 
lion miles, served for as long as 18 years 
with little or no maintenance expense—are 
ample evidence that Butler designs your 
unit to pay off as a long-term investment. 
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Modern Facilities 
for Better Fabrication 


You can depend on Butler Transports 
because Butler has modern facilities to 
design and fabricate for top quality .. . 
modern equipment, modern production 
methods, strict quality controis. Don’t 
settle for anything less than Butler qual- 
ity...and Butler modern facilities for fab- 
ricating your transport! 


Take Advantage of Butler Experience and Reputation! 


You can stop worrying when you put your hard-won experience and reputation for 
transport problems into capable, experi- quality products. Take the first step now 
enced hands of Butler designers and en- by writing for complete details. Your 
gineers. Take advantage of this wealth of specific inquiry is invited! 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY, MO 
Galesburg, II! For complete 7454 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 
Af information . : . : 
Ca celine ation 954 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Birmingham Ala nearest you: Dept. 54, Richmond, Calif. 
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HIGHWAY PLANNING AND THE OIL MARKETER 





determine what should be considered 
first in the improvement of impor- 
tant rural highways, it needs to be 
developed to a point where it will 
show relative urgency of need be- 
tween urban and rural facilities. 


That sufficiency ratings are being 
used and are proving practical in 
highway planning, is attested by 
Frank N. Barker, chief highway en- 
gineer, Illinois Division of Highways. 
In Illinois it is required that annual 
construction programs be listed “in 
order of relative urgency,” based on 
sufficiency ratings. Mr. Barker 
says, “We consider it an invaluable 
administrative tool.” 

In Illinois sufficiency rating meth- 
ods have been developed for use at 
the county, municipality and town- 
ship level. 


Mr. Barker also points out that 
sufficiency ratings have limitations. 
In effect they merely indicate that 
“this (section of road) is worse than 
that and undertakes to measure how 
much worse. It does not indicate 
what needs to be done to improve 
the highway.” 

This indicates that while a suffi- 
ciency rating may denote to a mar- 
keter that a certain section of road 
in which he has a marketing interest 


may be inadequate to the point where 
the state must do something, it’s 
quite possible that the remedy may 
lie in better traffic management 
rather than a physical change in the 
road. 

Sufficiency ratings must be con- 
sidered discreetly, balancing the rat- 
ing with other factors which will 
give some indication of the nature 
of the highway change necessary to 
alleviate the traffic problem. The 
value of a highway rating system to 
the marketer’s planning is not less- 
ened because of this. It still retains 
the benefits of providing the mar- 
keter with the most tangible indi- 
cator of future highway development 
in his marketing area which has yet 
been developed. 


No Final Answers—While suffi- 
ciency ratings may be utilized to as- 
sist in marketing planning as an 
adjunct to their primary purpose of 
rating highways, from an over-all 
standpoint, oil marketers will do well 
to keep in mind four points made by 
Walter W. Graf, past president, Ohio 
State Automobile Assn., and a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Study Committee and 
the AAA Highway Committee. He 
said: 

“1—The sufficiency rating tech- 





Toll Roads Can Work Fine—If Traffic Count Is High 


Toll roads remain a controversial 
issue. For the oil marketer in the 
area through which a toll road runs, 
it is more than a controversy—in 
many instances it becomes a threat 
to his existence as an Independent 
business man. 


Mere opposition to toll roads, how- 
ever, doesn’t solve anything. The fact 
remains, the public has shown in 
many instances that it is willing to 
pay a premium for the use of a free- 
flowing highway. 

Albert Bradley, executive vice 
president of General Motors and 
chairman of National Highway Users 
Conference, at the Fourth Highway 
Transportation Congress in Washing- 
ton (May 6-8), said: 


“That people want—and are willing 
to pay for—better highways is indi- 
cated by the resurgence of the toll 
road idea and the fact that actual 
use of most new toll roads so far 
has greatly exceeded prior estimates. 
For example, New Jersey Turnpike 
engineers estimated average use over 
the first year at 23,000 vehicles a day. 
This figure, incidentally, was sup- 
posed to represent a balance of heavy 
summer against light winter traffic. 
Actually, for the first three and one- 
half months of 1952, average usage 
was 35,000 vehicles a day, and for the 
week ending April 12, it was 46,000. 

“These figures do not imply that 
toll roads can solve all our ills, but 


they do show that people’s desire for 
adequate roads is such that, under 
certain conditions and when they can 
see results, they will pay what is 
really a high fee for them... 


“Toll roads do point to public im- 
patience with the highway problem. 
If road building by toll financing is 
an answer to any question, it is cer- 
tainly the answer to the one, “Does 
the public want better roads?’” 


But No Cure-all—Harold F. Ham- 
mond, manager, transportation and 
communication department, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, points out one 
fallacy in the assumption that toll 
roads are the solution to the problem 
when he says: 


“Toll roads may produce needed 
highways on main routes, but of 
course will not on minor routes.” 


This point is further emphasized by 
Charles Marshall, president, Nebras- 
ka Farm Bureau Federation, who 
says, “Toll roads in the vast reaches 
of the West and Middle West are 
not economically feasible because of 
the low traffic count and inability 
to collect sufficient tolls to maintain 
and discharge the capital investment 
obligations.” 


National Grange Master Herschel 
D. Newsom states bluntly, “The toll 
road method of highway financing is 
not proving feasible, is unsound and 
should be opposed.” 


nique is a highly important forward 
step in highway engineering. 

“2—The sufficiency rating is not 
a cure-all, nor does it provide all the 
answers. Urban road needs, among 
others demand greatly increased 
separate consideration. 


“3—Further research in the use of 
the sufficiency rating should be pur- 
sued in order that improvements can 
be made and weaknesses corrected. 

“4—-Further use of sufficiency rat- 
ings as an aid in developing program 
priorities and getting public support 
for most needed highway improve- 
ments should be promoted.” 


Sufficiency ratings improperly 
used for political expediency not only 
defeat their over-all purpose of solv- 
ing highway problems, but such ap- 
plication then makes these ratings 
not only useless but dangerous in 
conjunction with a marketer’s plan- 
ning. 


Paying for Roads—It has been 
estimated that to bring the nation’s 
highway system to a point of ade- 
quacy to serve today’s traffic de- 
mands will cast about $50 billion. 
The need for bringing our highways 
up to a modern day par is so urgent, 
and the demand for it so great, that 
it’s a foregone conclusion that a tre- 
mendous highway improvement and 
expansion program will materialize 
within the next decade, but begin- 
ning almost as of now. 


Someone will have to pay the bill. 
A Highway Transportation Congress 
panel on “How Shall We Pay for the 
Roads,” last month presented some 
provocative thinking on the subject. 

William A. Bresnahan, director of 
the research department of American 
Trucking Assns., Inc., said: 

“I subscribe completely to the 
principle that the cost of our roads 
and streets should be shared by the 
beneficiaries thereof—all of the bene- 
ficiaries.” 

He lists as those beneficiaries the 
trucking industry, the motorist and 
the property owner. He considers 
these as logical sources of revenue 
to maintain and build our highways. 
But he adds: 

“There’s nothing much wrong with 
the way we've been paying for the 
roads in the past. We haven’t been 
getting a dollar’s worth for a dollar, 
but we’ve got the horsepower to cor- 
rect that if we want to, and we 
should start correcting it right away. 
Then, if we need more money, let’s 
spread the load among all the bene- 
ficiaries on a reasonable basis .. . 
Let’s keep in mind the admonition of 
G. P. St. Clair, the outstanding tax 
expert of the Bureau of Public 
Roads: 


oy “The objective is revenue—not re- 
venge’.” 
Harold F. Hammond, manager, 
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Transportation and Communication 
Department, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, takes a similar approach, de- 
claring that the beneficiaries should 
pay for highways according to the 
benefits received. He lists four cate- 
gories: (1) users, (2) abutting prop- 
erty owners, (3) region, and (4) na- 
tion. 

Referring to the foregoing cate- 
gories by number, he says taxation 
should be aimed at assessing road 
costs according to benefits to these 
(and he comes up with the following 
formula) : 

Strictly local roads— (1) and 
(2)—usually the same people. 

Secondary roads — add pay- 
ments by (3). 

Primary roads—add payments 
by (4). 

Gen. Frank D. Merrill, commis- 
sioner, New Hampshire State 
Public Works and Highway De- 
partment, comes more concisely 
to the point on taxing property 
owners for highway benefits. He 
says: 

“Property owners deriving ben- 


efit from highways are not, in 

general, making any contribu- 

tion to the money available for 
highways, compared to the ad- 
vantages they receive thereby. 

The nation is basically operating 
on the theory that all beneficiaries 
of the highways should pay for them. 
If this be so, and without discuss- 
ing the questionable equity of the 
theory it is a fair question to ask 
why the entire amount collected in 
user taxes, excepting those based on 
property alone, should not be de- 
voted to highways...” 

Charles Marshall, president, Nebra- 
ska Farm Bureau Federation, makes 
this point: 

“Ownership and use of automobiles 
rests primarily on the ability of the 
common man to afford to own and 
use this vehicle. Taxes assessed 
against highway users are not flexi- 
ble so as to change with economic 
conditions; and they can be, as they 
have been in the past, factors which 
discourage ownership and use of mo- 
tor vehicles.” 

The Marketer’s Problem—So, on 
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Pipe Laying Started on Alberta-Pacific Crude Line 


Special to NPN 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Two crews 
have begun laying down pipe for the 
24-inch Trans-Mountain pipe line that 
will carry crude between Alberta’s 
oil fields and the Canadian Pacific 
Coast. 

The 695-mile line between Edmon- 
ton and Vancouver will have an ini- 
tial capacity of 75,000 b/d when com- 
pleted by the end of 1953. Since 
Canadian refineries in the Vancou- 
ver area probably will not be able to 
take much more than half of this 
capacity, some crude shipments may 
be made south to the oil-tight U. S. 
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West Coast. This crude flow could 
be increased when the line’s capacity 
is later hiked to 200,000 b/d. 

Contractors have an assured sup- 
ply of pipe to carry out this year’s 
program, despite the steel strike. The 
line is being built in four sections, 
which later will be joined, with the 
most difficult areas being crossed 
first. Because of the rugged terrain, 
including 400 miles of mountains, the 
project is regarded as one of the 
toughest pipe lines undertaken, and 
land-clearing has been a tremendous 
job. Cost for the 75,000 b/d line has 
been placed at $82 million. 


the basis of this panel discussion and 
the remarks by Gen. Merrill, the oil 
marketer operating a service station 
(or stations) along a highway has a 
three-fold problem thrown at him: 


1—Too heavy a tax burden on the 
car owner can discourage ownership 
and use of motor vehicles, shrinking 
the market for service station prod- 
ucts. Assuming the marketer drives 
his own car, then he has a personal 
problem thrown in at slight addition- 
al cost. 


2—-As a highway user, additional 
taxes on his tank truck equipment 
will mean higher operating costs and 
less profit. 


3—As a property owner (of a ser- 
vice station), he faces the prospect 
that he may some day be called upon 
to pay a new tax for the privilege 
of doing business along the highway. 


The stakes seem sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant a marketer's 
keen interest in the activities of such 
groups as PIC, PAR and his own 
jobber organization—or all three. 


Now’s the time to take the plunge 
and join an industry effort to guide 
the highway movement along a path 
which will assure adequate highways 
paid for on an equitable and sound 
basis. Once the movement gets un- 
derway and the course has been 
charted, the voice of one marketer 
or even several marketers may not 
have any appreciable effect. 


‘Blanket’ Toll Road Powers 
Attacked by Florida PIC 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—tToll road 
proposals should be considered sepa- 
rately on the basis of their individual 
merits, Florida Petroleum Industries 
Committee declares. 


In a press conference William H. 
Quay, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Florida PIC, made the 
statement in response to numerous 
inquiries resulting from discussion of 
the proposed Jacksonville to Miami 
toll turnpike. He declared that “a 
cardinal point of sound toll road leg- 
islation is to require separate legis- 
lative consideration of every toll 
road proposal. No governmental 
agency should have the power to 
build toll roads on its own initia- 
tive. . .” 


PIC emphasized that any toll road 
legislation should “contain specific 
provisions to guarantee operation of 
private competitive enterprise for all 
commercial establishments serving 
traffic on the route.” Mr. Quay said 
there should be no exclusive fran- 
chise that would give one company 
or person the sole right to do busi- 
ness along a toll road and “deny this 
right to all others.” 
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Heavy Fuels Easy; Other Product Prices Firm 


Easiness in heavy fuel was pronounced in oil markets 
generally the first week in June. Prices for most other 
products, however, were firm particularly gasoline and 
distillate quotations at the Gulf Coast and the Eastern 
Seaboard. 


The past month's oil strikes which effected a 33,000,000- 
bbl. cut in nationwide inventories of gasoline (API basis) 
between April 26 and May 31, caused virtually no change 
in the 38,500,000-bbl. stocks of heavy fuel. With de- 
mand off seasonally, and calls for No. 6 fuel reduced 
further because of work stoppages in steel and allied 
industries, bunker fuel was in temporary surplus in most 
areas. Prices were weak. 

In Oklahoma, quotations reported by refiners were off 
20c per bbl. to a new low for this year of $1.15. Offer- 
ings to midwestern tank car marketers also were reported 
ranging as low as $1.00 per bbl., for resale. In addition, 
refiners in the Mid-Continent were said to be making a 
strong bid for heavy fuel outlet on the Gulf Coast at 
“low netback quotations.” 


At Great Lakes refining and terminaling points of 
Cleveland and Toledo, residual prices were off 0.25c per 
gal. No. 5 fuel was quoted at 9c at Cleveland and 8c at 
Toledo by a number of suppliers, and No. 6 fuel at 8.6 
and 7.75c at the two points, respectively. Reduced pur- 
chases by steel mills in the lakes area, plus the fact 
that low sulfur material has been available in the Mid- 
Continent for some months at “bargain” prices, accounted 
for the reduction, trade sources said. 


Heavy fuel prices at two other large lakeport terminal 
points—Buffalo and Detroit—were reported unchanged. 
A reduction of 0.8c in Detroit prices was made late in 
May (see May 28 NPN, p. 31). Residual production at 
Buffalo largely is absorbed by local industrial users, trade 
sources pointed out, the only big steel mill buyer in the 
area (Bethlehem at Lackawanna, N. Y.) being supplied 
currently by vessel from Toledo and Cleveland. 

On the Eastern Seaboard, the providing of storage 
space for incoming cargoes of bunker fuel was a matter 
of prime concern to a number of suppliers. New York 
Harbor terminals already were heavily stocked with 
bunker fuel, and there was no ready market at other 
points for incoming residual, it was said. At New York 
Harbor offerings at “discounts” of “more than 15c” by 
some suppliers to other suppliers reportedly found no 
takers since the terminals of the latter already were con- 
gested as a result of reduced transport shipments to 
eastern Pennsylvania steel mills. 

The surplus position of the Eastern Seaboard was 
further pointed up by the fact that some Middle Atlantic 
suppliers refused even to consider offerings of bunker fuel 
out of Montreal “at substantial discounts combined with 
cheap back-haul transportation.” 

At the Gulf, bunker fuel trading in cargo lots was 
quiet, with some buyers refusing to consider a spot offer- 
ing unless equal or double the current quantities would 
be made available to them at the same prices next winter. 
An added factor in the slow heavy fuel demand at the 


Gulf was the free supply of material in the Caribbean, 
according to reports. The amount of bunker fuel avail- 
able for spot loading in the Caribbean area was estimated 
by some sources at 2,000,000 bbls. 

Weakness in heavy fuel prices tended to obscure the 
fact that prices for most other products were extremely 
firm. 

At New York Harbor, barge quotations for regular- 
grade gasoline were up 0.5c to 12.5c following reports 
that quotations at 12c had been withdrawn. The demand 
for gasoline was such that few New York Harbor sup- 
pliers were making offerings to other than their regular 
customers and some refiners whose plants had been shut 
down by strikes were on the buying side. 

Heating oils were tight both at New York Harbor and 
the Gulf. At New York Harbor, bids of 9.5c, 0.5c higher 
than generally posted for No. 2 fuel, failed to bring out 
new supplies, it was said. 

No bids were submitted against four of six items in 
216,850-gal. kerosine tender opened June 4 by New York 
City’s Department of Purchase on 170,000 gals. of kero- 
sine for tank wagon delivery to points in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens. Motoleme Co. was apparent 
low with price of 11.79c per gal. On 40,000 gals. to be 
picked up by city truck at contractor’s yard, Whale Oil 
was sole bidder with price of 10.55c; a year ago, Whale 
also was sole bidder, price 10.525c. 

Reductions in prices for some lubes and petrolatums 
were reported. Mid-Continent conventional bright stock, 
150-160 vis., 0-10 p.t., was offered at 28c, Tulsa basis, 
and 200 vis. neutral at 15.5c, both off 1c, following reduc- 
tions reported by one refiner. Penna. petrolatums also 
were offered at lower prices, from 0.125 to 0.5c per Ib., 
with snow white at 6.875c, and amber at 4.75c. 

Liquefied petroleum gas prices were reported “firm 
at slight discounts” (see page 43). 

Crude oil was plentiful in all areas except California, 
with above-ground inventories up to 288,000,000 bbls.. 
according to Bureau of Mines. 

In Venezuela, NPN learned that for the first time since 
1948-49, certain types of crudes now are in plentiful sup- 
ply, although the offerings to date have been sour, low 
gravity material. Crudes with gravities higher than 32, 
however, still are hard to find on long-term supply basis 
particularly those with low sulfur content, it was said. 


GULF COAST 
‘Gas,’ Distillate Demand Exceeds Supply 


Heavy demand for gasoline and distillate fuel oils and 
a general lack of any clean, prompt offerings were indi- 
cated at the Gulf during the first week in June. On the 
other hand, bunker fuel was in temporary surplus at 
some plants, and buyers’ requirements, reduced both by 
the season and the steel strike, were relatively light. 

With probably more than half of the nation’s 50,000,- 
000-bbl. loss of products output during May incurred at 
the Gulf, virtually every recently struck refiner was a 
buyer of supplemental quantities of gasoline and distillate 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (June 3 through June 9) 
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fuel oils, according to reports. In addition, distillate sales 
as far in advance as next March dovetailed with reports 
that countries cut off from supplies in Abadan continued 
to be large buyers of gas oils. For prompt loading, bids 
for No. 2 fuel “in excess of 8c” were said to have been 
made, but the quantities moving from refineries were 
almost exclusively against commitments made previously. 

Quotations reported by refiners were unchanged. Con- 
sensus of trade sources was that the impact of demand 
for gasoline and light fuel oils would certainly push 
prices into higher ground were it not for the govern- 
ment’s control program. The single exception was heavy 
fuel, and prices for low sulfur fuels especially have been 
made “vulnerable” by the work stoppages in the steel 
industry. 
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Refiners and other cargo traders declared that low 
sulfur bunker fuel had failed to attract buyers at $1.85 
per bbl., and also that few buyers appeared interested 
in ordinary fuel at $1.75. Offerings of bunker fuel report- 
edly have been made to East Coast buyers at “10c off” 
and “15c off barge” at destination ($2.35 and $2.30 at 
New York). However, buyers have been inclined to shun 
such offerings because residual fuel moved in chartered 
transportation could be laid down for less. 

Other reports also indicated that heavy fuel moving to 
the Gulf from Mid-Continent plants already was con- 
tributing to a temporary oversupply situation which 
existed even before the steel strike. Quotations reported 
for heavy fuel in cargo quantities ranged from $1.75 to 
$1.90 per bbl. 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
41 and the price tables appearing on pages 44-49 
of this issue, 

The letter “X’’ indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 47 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











ATLANTIC COAST 
Gasoline Quoted 0.5¢ Higher at New York 


Barge prices for regular-grade gasoline were reported 
higher at New York Harbor during the first week in 
June. In addition, the East Coast terminal markets were 
alive with rumors that OPS will grant an early increase 
in prices for distillate fuel oils. On the other hand, in 
contrast to “strong” prices for gasoline and distillate 
fuel oils, bunker oil quotations showed “real’’ weakness, 
according to reports. 

The withdrawal of quotations at 12c per gal. for barge 
lots of regular-grade gasoline was reported at New York 
Harbor. Suppliers’ prices to their barge customers were 
reported ranging from 12.5 to 13.4c, up 0.5c on the low. 
At no price within the range, however, were offerings 
to spot buyers freely available, trade sources said, inas- 
much as the bulk of material was moving to regular cus- 
tomers and against contracts. 


Trading in distillate fuel oils was virtually at a stand- 
still, and bids of 0.5c “premium” at New York Harbor 
reportedly brought out no new offerings. Both suppliers 
and resellers were withholding quotations on heating oils 
to new barge and tank car customers, most of them 
because they looked for tight supplies for many months. 
However, some material reportedly was withheld from 
increases in prices for kerosine and No. 2 fuel. 


One major company, apparently acting on reliable in- 
formation from Washington, was understood by NPN 
to have notified some of its tank car customers, unof- 
ficially, of 0.9 to 1c increases in prices for heating oils, 
effective June 10. 


Heavy fuel, meanwhile, was becoming an urgent sup- 
ply problem at some terminals, it was said. The steel 
strikes in eastern Pennsylvania have sharply curtailed 
sales of low sulfur oil at Philadelphia and New York. 
Offerings of spot bunker fuel in large quantities at “dis- 
counts” of “more than 15c per bbl.” were reported at 
both points. Posted quotations for barge lots of No. 6 
fuel were reported unchanged at $2.45 at most middle 
Atlantic terminals. 
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MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Strikes Send No. 6 Prices Skidding 


Strikes, first oil and then steel, sent No. 6 fuel quota- 
tions skidding in Midwest last week with trade sources 
reporting buyers showing very little interest in product 
regardless of prices. 

The weakness in residuals did not extend to other 
products. Refiners and open market traders said light fuels 
were steady and gasoline remained strong. Strength in 
gasoline came from fact that large refiners remained in 
market as buyers willing to “snap up” refined gasoline 
wherever available. 

Refiners’ prices for No. 6 fuel dropped 20c on the low 
and 5c on the high to range from $1.15 to $1.35, Group 3. 
Railroads said they were paying a flat price of $1.30 
for No. 6 over June. In open market, however, No. 6 
fuel again was offered to resellers at prices ranging up- 
ward from $1.00, matching offerings available prior to 
April 30 when refinery strikes began. 

While certain large refiners were known to be holding 
back as much residual from market as refinery storage 
would permit, trade sources said an increasing amount 
was being thrown into market. In one instance a refiner 
reportedly was in position of “not refusing”’ any “reason- 
able” bid on part of buyers. One tank car marketer dis- 
closed sales of No. 6 at $1.10 and $1.15, Group 3, for 
immediate shipment. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Residuals Hit Again By Steel Strike 


Chicago District suppliers of heavy fuel again were 
plagued last week by steel strikes that halted residual 
fuel shipments and also by general weakness in Mid- 
Continent where product was backing up at a rapid rate. 
Quotations for all products were unchanged, however. 

Although suddenness of renewed steel strike caught 
refiners with transports enroute to the mills allowing 
no time for storage re-adjustments, they indicated ability 
to “ride out” a steel strike of “reasonable” duration. 

Gasoline sales were said to have leveled off at retail 
to near normal after flurry caused by refinery strikes 
and recent Memorial Day demand. In fact, some refiners 
expressed fear that prolonged steel strike would cut gaso- 
line demand noticeably as strike’s effect spread to other 
industries. A strong market was seen for gasoline, how- 
ever, with at least two large refiners indicating they were 
forward buyers and others that they were not sellers, 
except to regular customers. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Lower Octane Gasoline Prices Rise 


Prices for lower octane grades of premium- and regu- 
lar-grade gasoline ranged higher in Central Michigan 
last week in an over-all market described as strong. 
Trade sources said status of most products looked “most 
favorable” for next several months. Only blot in entire 
picture, they said, was possible effect of steel strike on 
heavy fuels. 

Heavy fuels, however, were aided in part by an ac- 
cumulation of product at one port for early lake move- 
ment and by continued steady use by light manufactur- 
ing industries. Light fuels were strong in face of major 
oil company inquiries for product, especially No. 2 fuel, 
for lake terminal storage and for shipment over next 
winter. 

Prices for gasoline were firmly entrenched when re- 
finers boosted their quotations for 86 oct. premium-grade 
gasoline and 82 oct. regular-grade. Quotations for pre- 
mium ranged from 13.5 to 13.75c, up 0.25c on the low 
and 82 oct. regular ranged from 12.25 to 12.75c, FOB 
Central Michigan, up 0.5c on the high. 
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WESTERN PENNA. 


Finished Petrolatums Quoted Lower 


All grades of finished petrolatums were offered at lower 
prices in Western Penna. the first week in June, while 
prices for other products remained unchanged. Waxes 
and petrolatums were plentiful. Lubricating oil trading 
was quiet, with refiners continuing to indicate scarcity 
of heavy base stocks. 

Quotations at refineries were 0.5c lower for snow, lily, 
and cream white petrolatums; 0.125c lower for amber 
grades, and 0.25c lower for red. Snow white was quoted 
upward from 6.875c, amber from 4.75c. Lack of foreign 
buying interest over long period has brought about an 
accumulation of stocks that has “dragged down” domestic 
prices despite steady, and in some cases “good” volume 
of domestic sales, trade sources said. Sales of snow white 
at 7.5c, FAS New York, were disclosed and buyers were 
bidding 7.25c, FAS New York. 

Sales of scale wax were reported at 4c, the low quoted 
tank car price. Lower prices have been quoted to refiner- 
buyers, to resellers, and in transactions involving “off 
grade” materials, some refiners said. Unconfirmed sales, 
said to have been made at 5.25c, FAS New York, in 
packages, indicated lower refinery prices on sales for 
export, however. 

Lubricating oil trading continued nil except for “swap- 
ping” of bright stock and cylinder oils. Cylinder oils still 
were “definitely in short supply,” several refiners said, 
adding that only offerings have been “token” quantities, 
or occasional small “surplus” lots offered by refiner- 
buyers. At same time, offerings of these oils tied in with 
residual lube stocks were reported, and “off specification” 
material also was said to be obtainable. Neutral oil, 200 
vis., continued in fair supply, light neutral easy. 

Demand was good for most light products. Gasoline 
was seasonally active. Some refiners reported immediate 
cancellation of light fuel orders with resumption of steel 
strike. Refiners selling extensively to strip miners, how- 
ever, indicated heavy demand for No. 2 fuel, and the 
product was reported tight in lower field. 


MID-CONTINENT 


Heavy Fuel Prices Decline 


Heavy fuel prices were down in four Mid-Continent 
areas the first week of June, following changes reported 
by several refiners, with the biggest cut in Oklahoma, 
where No. 6 was off 20c per bbl. Conventional bright 
stock and neutral oils also were quoted 1c lower by one 
refiner. Refiners’ quotations for gasoline and distillates 
generally were reported unchanged. Meanwhile, demand 
generally remained strong for gasoline, relatively light for 
burning oils and residual, with very little open market 
trading disclosed. 

Quotations for No. 6 fuel ranged upward from $1.15 
in Oklahoma, $1.30 in North and West Texas, and $1.75 
in Arkansas, down 20c in Oklahoma and 5c in the other 
areas. One Arkansas refiner also quoted prices of $2.10 
and $1.90 for Nos. 4 and 5 fuels, down 5c from his pre- 
vious quotations. 

Reports indicated, meantime, that No. 6 fuel was still 
in over-supply in the Mid-Continent, despite recent re- 
finery strikes which idled a number of plants in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Texas. Material was offered in Oklahoma 
for shipment to Gulf Coast at net-back prices ranging 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes were reported in crude oil prices 
during week ended June 7. For complete crude 
price schedules see p, 42-43 of May 28, 1952, NPN. 














NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Oar 
June 9 .. ° o« oe cP 15.36 11.63 
Month Ago . ° $0 15.34 11 59 
BONE GOD onccacuvcs 15.24 11.67 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. ¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











below $1.00, and resellers said they could buy No. 6 at 
$1.05 to $1.10 for resale to northern buyers. Two sales 
to Gulf Coast buyers at net-back prices of $1.02 and $1.05 
were reported but not confirmed, while a Kansas refiner 
said he sold 18 cars of No. 6 to a small northern steel 
mill at a “very low price.” 

Conventional bright stock, 150-160 vis., 0-10 pour, was 
offered at 28c, and 200 vis. neutral at 15.5c, following 
reductions reported by one refiner. While some trade 
sources indicated solvent bright stock was subject to 
“price shading,” others declared product was firm at 
33.5c unless neutrals also were taken. 


Many refiners were still behind in gasoline shipments 
at end of week, and resellers said they found very few 
offerings “under published prices.’’” Demand was especially 
strong in Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, while dry weather 
delayed farming operations slightly in the Dakotas and 
northern Minnesota. Local demand also remained good, 
according to most refiners. 


Oil Price Index Remains Steady 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ whole- 
sale oil price index for week ended June 3 showed no 
changes for second straight week. Index based on Platt’s 
Oilgram quotations, is compared below with corresponding 
week a year ago (1947-49 equals 100): 


dune 3, 1952 dune 5, 1951 
Crude and products nai Oe bh ok > dN hive ee 110.2 
CHUEO « ccccvese ; . ; ° - 108.0 109.0 
Refined petroleum .. 110.5 110.6 
GOSS cece riesecccsccees otetee | Ee 115.0 
PMDUNEMD: cote cecsvcscsasece Je 111.6 109.7 
SPORES DEED i ccccccccncenes 111.9 
PEN GREED cc kccesccscccsces a 94.9 
Lubricating oils vowne ° es 101.8 
Natural gasoline ........ evade’ 79.5 
Bureau’s wholesale price index for other commodities 


was down 0.1% to 111.9 from last week’s figure of 112.0. 


Group 3 LP-Gas Prices ‘Steady’ 


NEW YORK — Liquefied petroleum gas prices are 
“steady at slight discounts” in the Mid-Continent, and 
buyers are showing increasing interest in arranging for 
winter shipments, according to reports June 4. 

A few spot offerings of propane were said to have been 
made at 3c, FOB Group 3, and butane at 3.25c. Postings 
of principal producers were reported unchanged at 4c 
for propane, 4.5c for butane-propane mix, and 5c for bu- 
tane, less 0.5c “summer discount.” 

Spot buyers reportedly were asking for promise of 
1.5 cars of propane next winter for each car purchased 
currently. However, consensus in trade was that summer- 
winter sales ratios ranging from 1-3 to 1-5 “are a thing 
of the past,” one producer stating that his customers 
either were on equal monthly takings basis, or 1-1 ratio 
summer and winter. Producers already are heavily booked 
for winter months, it was said. 

At Philadelphia, it was reported that one supplier, cur- 
rently quoted 7.5c for propane, has notified his customers 
of increase to 8c, effective June 12. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 9 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oi] industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
SS Oct. 
82 Oct. 
80 Oct. 
60 Oct 


88 Oct. Prem. 
86 Oct. Prem, 
80 Oct. Reg. 
Prem. 

Reg. 

Reg. slot eoeesnes 
M & below 


(6)11.5—11.625(2)x 


(6)10.5-10.625(2) 


90 Oct. Prem. 
88 Oct, Prem. 


Ra eee 


82 Oct. 
80 Oct, 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 4 
88 Oct. Prem. 

82 Oct. Reg. ......... 
60 Oct. M & below ... 


. -€3)11.375-11.5(5) x 

. -(3)10.375-10.5(5) 
(2)9.5-10 WESTERN PENNA, 

Bradford-Warren: 

90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 

ou City: 

90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 

Pittsburgh: 

90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


88 Oct. Prem. 
82 Oct, Reg. ...... 
60 Oct. M & below 


-» «€3)11.375-11.5x 
eee eee (4)10.375-10.5 


x9.5-9.75 


TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


ARK, (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 


60 Oct. M & below ....... 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


60 Oct. M & below ...... 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist.: 


90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


13.3-16.5 
12-14(2) 
San Fran. dist.: 


90 Oct, Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


16.25-17 
ese 14.25-14.5 
11.6-11.8 
11.3-12.625 San Joaquin Valley dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


16.25-17 


10.3-11.625 14.25-14.5 


9.3-10.875(2) 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only, 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 31.5 


30.5 


Oct. . 13.2-13.25(2) 
Oct. ee eeerceseees 12.75(2) 
Oct. . 12-12.75 
Oct. evcccceces 12 

Oct. ° pe 10.75-11.7 
Oct. . 10.75-11.25 
Oct. 10.75-11 

Oct. (2)9.75-10.8 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 
90 Oct, Prem. 13.5-14.25 
86 Oct. Prem, x13.5-13.75(2) 
84 Oct. Reg. 12.5-13.125 
Ce BN 6 eB Oe woks ccc 12.25—12. 75x 
Str. run gasoline, excl. 
Detroit shpt. ........+.-. 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 


30.5 
29.5 


28.5 
(2)27-30 
Bright Stocks 


TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


Oct, Prem, 
Oct, Prem, 
Oct, Prem. 
Oct. Prem, 
Oct. Reg. 
Oct. Reg. 
Oct, Reg. ert 
Oct. M & below .. 


Ohio points: 
12.5 83 Oct. Reg. 
12.5-12.75 
12(2) as 
«11.75-12 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11 
‘ (2)10.75-11 
. .«(2)10.25-10.5 


. TEX, (Truck transport lots) 


12 
11.75-12.75 


145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fi. No, 8 col. 
10 o Soccer eres vecveseces 32.5 
15 p.t. ..o6-. 31.5 
14.0 25 p.t. (2)30-33 


Pra™)c UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA >Ca=0 


UNITED OFFERS 
SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


@ UNITED has grown up with the Oil Industry. 
For nearly 50 years, UNITED has served those 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
88 Oct. 12 
82 Oct. Reg. 10.75 
60 Oct. M & below 


jobbers and marketers who demand the finest 
quality in 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oils. 
UNITED knows the jobber’s problems... protects 


rather than competes with its customers... and 
provides an assured source of controlled supply. 





REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 
Refiners of 
and Petroleum 
Marketers Products 
Main Offices: Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 











aq 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER P. G. C. O. A. PERMIT No. 24 
0 ee ee ee ee ee 


REFINING ' COMPANY 
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Cylinder Stocks 
filterb’] . Sindee 25(3) 
PebOUC ae et ot ae ek o% 27(3) 
20(3) 
ne he on eee 30(2) 
MIDCONTINENT LUBES 
FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis, at 
100°, 0-10 p.p. ‘ 
Neutral Oils—Conventional 
Pale Oils Col, 
60-85 vis 
86-110 vis 
150 vis, 
180 vis 
200 vis. 
250 vis 
280 vis. 
300 vis 
Bright Shi tiaindatineiin 
200 vis. D: 
10-25 p.p 
150-160 vis. D: 
0-10 p.p 
10-25 p.p 
120 vis. D: 
0-10 p.p 27-2s 
Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. 
Neutral Olls—Solvent (95 v.i.) 
170-180 vis, . 
200-210 vis. 
300 vis. ... Late eas 
Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r.. olive green . 23 
GULF ¢ ‘OAST—Solvent Refinea Lubes, 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export 
Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 
150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 
test, 95 v.i, . 34 
Neutral Oils—V is. at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. 
100 vis. = 21(2) 
. 22-24 
_ Sea 23.4—25 
500 vis. 26.7-28 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 8. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


33.5-34(2) 


(2)21-22 
(2)22-23.5(2) 
(2)24-24.5 


= 
i 
-wA 
om ¢ 


(2)12-12.5(4) 
(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(2)17-17.5(3) 
(2)18-19(4) 


Smrwwnrnrr 


g 


12-12.5(4) 
(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(2)17-17.5(4) 
(2)18-19(4) 


7 Foy 
DAAAwAAM 


Pen 


INDUSTRIAL 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 


WATER 


‘PHO NIX oll CORPORATION 


TRUCK RAIL 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 9 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 

41-43 w.w (2)8.75-9.25 
42-44 w.w (2)8.75-9.! 
Range oil .... beset ews 8.75-9 
58 & above D.I. Diesel 
No, 1 fuel ‘ (2)8.5-941 
No. 2 fuel ‘ (2)7.875-8.£ 
No. 3 fuel . coseebobe 7.875-8 
No, 6 fuel «$1.15-1 


(3)8.5-9.% 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
41-43 w.w (5)8.75 
42-44 w.w (6)8.75 
res 8.75-9.2 
58 & above D.I. Diesel . (6)8.5 
No. 1 fuel (6)8.5 
No. 2 fuel (6)7.875 
Se, a GE be00s of as ewiina 7.625 
No. 6 fuel «$1.15 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
41-43 w.w 

12-44 w.w 

Range oil Sec ceveveceses 

58 & above D.1 Diesel 

No. 1 fuel 

No. 2 fuel 

No. 6 fuel «$1.15 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 
41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w one ¢ 
58 & above D. , ’ Diesel | _ 8.25-9.25 
No. 2 fuel — 8 

No. 6 fuel . x$1.30—1. Tix 


(2)8.75-9.5(2) 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 
41-43 w.w. 8.75 
42-44 w.w. .. seeneesec 9.25-10.5 
58 & above DI. Diesel 9.5 
No, 1 fuel 8.75-9.25(2) 
a eRe ee 8.5~-9.25 
No. 6 fuel , : $1.30-1. 75x 


E. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 

41-43 w.w. seven ‘ 9-9.25(2) 
42-44 w.w. . _ _ 9(3) 
58 & above D.I. Diesel” 8.25-9.25 
No, 1 fuel ... 20466060 9.125 
No, 2 fuel eo rr 
No. 6 fuel $1.45-1.85 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w.w. oceeeed ve 9-9.5 
58 & above D.L " Diesel _ 

U.G.1, gas oil 06 eb ceees 

No. 1 fuel coe 
Be, BD BND ik. ce'cd c6cesosccs 8 
No, 5 fuel e+ 


No. 6 fuel $1.75-2.00 


LUBRICATING OILS 


Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK OlL CORPORATION 


fe B 














Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


New York 
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KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 ww. ° TUTTI Te (2)9-10.5 
52 & below D.I. Diesel 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 

1 fuel evcesces 

2 fuel 

4 fuel 

5 fuel 

6 fuel 


ARK. (For shipment te Ark. & La.) 
42-44 w.w 
Tractor fuel -eoeee 
Diesel fuel 52 & below 
Diesel fuel 58 & above ... 
2 fuel »ee 
3 fuel 
4 fuel 
5 fuel 
6 fuel 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
Kerosine 

No. 1 fuel a 
No, 2 fuel (2)10.5-10.75 
No, 3 fuel .... oscees 10.5-10.55 
36-40 gravity fuel ee 10 


(3)11-11.3 


Ou City: 

Kerosine coe 1143) 
No, 1 fuel (2)10.5-10.75 
No, 2 fuel (2)10.25-10.5 
No. 3 fuel 10.2542) 
36-40 gravity. fuel 10.25(2) 


Pittsburgh: 
Kerosine 10.75—11 
10.75 
10-10.375 


10-10.25 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 

Range oil 11.55-12.25 
46-49 w.w. kero. 11.55-12.4 
P.W. distillate 11.4- a5(2) 
No. 2 fuel eves (3)10.75—-11.05(2) 
Bo. B GMGE . cccoccccccccves 10.5—11(2) 
U.G.1. gas oil 5-9.7 

No. 5 fuel gp ececcese 


7.5-8.8 
No, 6 fuel (2)7.25-8.25 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine 
Diesel (Light & Med.) 


CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w. ... ; 
Heavy fuel (Ps 400) $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) ..... $2.25(2) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 10.4-11.5 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ... 11.9-13 


12.6-13 


San Francisco: 

40-43 w.w. ... 

Heavy fuel (Ps 400) 

Light fuel (PS 300) 

Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 
Stove dist. (PS 100) .. 


Los Angeles: 

40-43 w.w. .. occee 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) $2. 15-2.20(4) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ... 8.25-11.4 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 9-12.9 


(2)12-12.5 
$1.75-2.00 





PATENT CHEMICALS 


4. New Jersey 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Motor Gasoline 

90 Oct. Prem, sonenes — 
Se Gils, POM, ccléexsnnecss 12.55-13.75 
84 Oct. Reg. odie 
82 Oct. Reg. (2)11.8-12.75 


Light Fuel Oils 
Range of] ......2.++se++. (€2)10.9-11.25(2) 
BO, DB GO ccwccctdcccscces (2)9.9-10.375 


Heavy Fuel Oils 
No. 5, low sulfur 
No. 5, high sulfur .. 
No. 6, low sulfur 5 5 
No. 6, high sulfur ...... 35(3) 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Balk) 
White Crude Scale: 

122-124 A.m.p. 

124-126 A.m.p. 


SEABOARD 

Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Crude Scale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
124-126 white 5.6(2) 5.6 


7.45 
7.45(3) 
7.45(3) 


7.55(3) 
7.55 (3) 
7.55(3) 
7.55-8.3 
9.55 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 

Stoddard solvent 11.375(3) 
Cleaners naphtha 11.875(2) 
V.M.&P. naphtha . 11.875(4) 
Mineral spirits 10.875(4) 
Rubber solvent 11.875(3) 
Lacquer diluent ......... « »(2)12.125-12.625(2) 
Benzol diluent (2)13.125-13.625 


WESTEKN PENNA, 
Ol City: 
Stoddard solvent 14 


Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent 15(3) 


OH10O—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

V.M.&P, Naphtha 17.0 
Mineral spirits & stoddard solvent 16.0 
Rubber solvent 14. 


E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt, lots) 
Stoddard solvent 11.25 


CENT, W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt, lots) 
Stoddard solvent 10.5 


KANSAS (For Kans, Dest’n, only) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.8 


ATLANTIO COAST 


V.M.&P. Mineral 
aphtha Spirits 


‘ 17(4) 16(5) 

> 1 ¢3)16.5-17 (4)15.5-16 
Baltimore ..... esee 15.5(3) 
Boston 17.5(4) 16.5(5) 
Providence .... seee 16.5(4) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 9 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker termina] operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


92 Oct. 85 Oct 83 Oct. Kerosine 
District Prem. Gasoline pear cone Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline No. 1 Fuel 
N. Y. Harbor 13.85-15 13.85-14.35 (3)12.85-13.6 eeee (18) 10.1-10.2(2) 
do barges . 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.25 %12.5-13.4 eese 10(19) 
Albany .....  14.2-15.2(3) 14.2-15.2 - 7-13.7(5) 12.7-13.7(2) 10.4(9) 
Baltimore .. 12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 1.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 10.3(10) 
do barges . 12.8 12,8-13 iL 8-12 ecce 10.2(4) 
Baton Rouge. cess eevee cece 11.1 9.7 
14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(7) 12.7-13.7 10.3(14) 
Charleston .. 13.3-14.475 13.3 12.3-12.475 12.3-12,45 10.4(5) 
Corpus Christi 12.5-13.5 12.5 11.5 11.5 ecee 
Houston .... 12.25-13.3 12.25-13.3 (2)11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9.25-10.25 
do barges . 12.25-13.3 (2)12-12.25 11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9-9.25 
Jacksonville . 13.6(4) 13.3-13.6(2) 12.6(7) 12.3-12.6 11.1 
Miami vr 13.6 12.6 sees 11.1(3) 
Mobile .. ° 13.4(3) ° 12,4(2) 12.4 10.4(4) 
New Haven ‘ 13.5(2) 13.5(2) 10.3(9) 
New Orleans. J 11.6 11.25-11.3 9.7-10.15 
do barges . 12.6 12 11.6 11.2-11.25 9.7-9.95 
Norfolk .... ‘ . ‘ \ 11.9-12.3 11,9-12.6 10.5(7) 
Pensacola ... 13.4 13.4 12.4 TTT 10.4(2) 
Philadelphia . . . . 13.7-13.9 13.7 10.2(10) 
do barges . 15.05 " 13.7-13.8 13.6 10.1(10) 
Pt. —- . 13. 12.6(4) see 11.1(5) 
Portiand .. 15.05-15.3(3) 15.05-15.3 13.8(3) 13.8 10.4(9) 
Providence .. 14.95-15.2(3) 14.95-15,2 13.7(4) 13.7 10.3(9) 
Savannah .. 13.6(3) 13.3(2) 12.3-12.6(4) 12.3-12.6 11.1(7) 
Tampa 13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 12.4(4) 12.3-12.4 10.9(7) 
Wilmington, 
Di eee 13.05-14.55(2) 13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 12.05-12.55 10.5(7) 


Diesel Oil Light Diesel 
Gas House No.5 Fuel No.5 Fuel Shore Piants Ships’ Bunkers 
No. 2 Fuel Gas Oli (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 55 d.1.) (45 cet., 45 d.1.) 
N. Y. Harb. (19)9.1-9.2 9.2-9.6 (12)$3.23-3.56 $2.87 (6)9.5-9.6(2) $3.90(5) 
do barges. (17)9-9.25 s —_ 20-3.46 84 sees eee 
Albany 9.4(12) . 3.75 eee 9.8(4) osee 
Baltimore ... 9.2(10) 3.23(3) . 9.6(5) 3.90(4) 
do barges . 9.1(5) aces 3.20(3) inee wns 
Baton Rouge. 8.4 . eeet . 8.8 3.49 
do barges . eens waln.e cove ease 
Boston J \ eves 3.26(6) 9.7(5) 3.94(3) 
Charleston . y coos eees 2.73(2) 9.5(2) 3.90(2) 
Houston .... 8.6 pees pepe eee (2)8.5-9 3.49(6) 
do barges .(2)8-8.5 eee eee see anne 
Jacksonville . 10.1(8) és see eee 10.1(6) 4.242(5) 
Miami \ adits sone eee 10.1(2) 4.242(3) 
Mobile . peace ee see 9.5 cece 
New Haven . eco 3.365 eee 9.7(5) bese 
New Orleans. 8.5-8. 7(3) eoee eee eee 8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
a 8.7 eeve ceve oe” cove TTT 
Norfolk ....(5)9.2-9.4 0 3.18 2.82(2) ‘ 3.90(3) 
Pensacola ... 9.5 cece sees eee . TT 
Philadelphia . 9.2(10) . 3.10-3.25(3) 3.10(6) m 3.90(5) 
do barges . 9.1(9) soos sche eee ene ivan 
Pt. Everglades 10.1(4) esee evee sue % =— 
4 


Portland .... 9.4(9) . ates cee . 
Providence .. 9.3(9) le s 3.24(2) ‘ 3.94-4.07 
. 10.1(7) eeee poce 2.76(2) > 4.242(5) 
Tampa 10(5) soos Sees soe 1 4.20(5) 
Wilmington, 
BM. CO, cccce 9.4(7) , e000 ese \ 3.90(3) 


No. 6 Fuel 

No Sulfur 

Guarantee 
N.Y.Harb. ine Y 45-2.50 $2.45(13) 
Albany 80 


- 2.48(8) 2. 45(4) 2.60 
Baton Rouge. 1.88 1.85 ° 
Boston .....  2.51(9) 2'51(5) 

Charleston .. 2.34(2) 2.31(3) 

Corpus Christi 1.85 


1.88 
ouston - (4)1.85-1.90 1.85(7) 
Jacksonville . 2. 31(6) 
Miami 2.25 


2. 43(3) 


Philadelphia.  2.48(8) 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland 


Providence .. 

Savannah esue eaea » 
Tampa 2.19(5) 2. 16(4) ives 68's 2.16(5) 
a 


eeee sree eee eee 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 9 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker tervmina] operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 


Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 
Grade 115/145 
Grade 100/130 
Grade 91/96 


Motor Gasoline 
92 Oct. Premium 
90 Oct. Premium .... 
86 Oct. Regular . 
83 Oct. Regular 


12-12 .25(2) 
11.75-12-12.25 
11(2)-11.25-11.5 


Se or cass sbvertressedtccue 10.75-11(2)-11.25 
79 Oct 


70-72 Oct. M Leaded 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 
41-43 w.w. kerosin 
No, 2 Fuel .... 

Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel index 
48-52 Diesel index 
53-57 Diesel index .... 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 


No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. 0000000 e0-0¥seenee tise - 
Bunker C Fuel . : vee ccasen's bas ne $1 75(3)281 88 


$1.75(3)-$1 .85(2)-$1.875x 


10.5-11 
10-10 .25-10.75 


- eesceteccccce OC8)-9.30e 
PeBeccvccccccvccceetovessecccscss OUED-OEEE 


8-8 . 125-8 . 25 
8 .125-8 . 25-8 .375 
8 .25-8 .375-8.5 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 

(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals., exclusive of loca] port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbi. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 

Type of Price API Effective 
Crude Per bbi. FOB Point Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
Qatar $1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 . 1951 
Arabian $2.41 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 1961 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2.41 Tripoli, Lebanon 36-36.9 1951 
Iraq-Basrah $1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 . 24, 1951 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet specifi 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) , ries 


District Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
15.6-16.2 
15.95 

DE Ts Gases dnccensedgeeedsenses 

Norfolk, Va. 

 . __._ _ E.R eae eee 

New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ...... 17 5 

Houston, Tex. ‘ . 15-15.75 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 
Buffalo Cleveland Detreit 

ey, POO op noses eeshiedoad 16(2) Kee cone 
86 Oct. Regular bine essai 14.5(3) 
Kerosine 11.8(5) cee esee 11 
Diesel Fuels 11.3(3) vend 10.35-10 .95 10.25 
EE 2043 022 O6.600s0ubeee whales sew nabs 11.2-11.7 10.75—11.1 
No, 2 Fuel ° ° 10.8(4) aise 10.2-10.95 10-10.1 
No. 5 Fuel Siete ont ceiabea Sule x9* 7.8514) x8(2)* 
No. 6 Fuel . 9.53(2) 


6 1 wr Ce . x8 .6* 7.6(4) x7 .75(3)* 
Correct for June 2 also; shown incorrectly in June 4 NPN 


PETROLATUMS 
WESTERN PENNA, PACIF Ic COAST 


(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5c less.) , 

, , (In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 
Snow white .. oes ee oe (2)6. 875-7. 75x Tank 

Soft white ................ (2)6.625-7.375 oe — O45 CS.0m 


Lily white ................(2)6.375-7.25% San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 
ee ee x (2)6-6.75(2)x San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4) 
OE oa.2's os vavnden ce (2)5-5.5 Portland, Ore. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
Light amber ....... «(3)5-5.5 Seattle. Wash, .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
5 cbt nai ad x (3)4.75—-5.25 
Saubiaeka se «(2)4.5-5 





NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 

ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 

may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
NOWE 


BETTER turing district.) 


EX PORT * FOB GROUP 3 
Rae TL Grade 26-70 ...... 5.5( Quotations) 
DF 40 YOR! FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


¢ NE\ eo) 1. aabe A 
0 ST. NEW YO CiTy Y 5( Quotations) 


JUNE 11, 1952 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITEKS 
Bunker C Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 
Tampico .. $1.95 $3.75 
Veracruz .....«+++ 1.95 pene 
Minatitlan ........ 1.95 3.75 
Pacific Coast 
Guaymas ......... $2.50 $4.90 
Manzanillo 2.50 4.00 
Salina Cruz ....... 2.50 4.00 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Commercial Industrial 
District Propane Propane 
N. Y. Harbor ... 8(2) 
Philadelphia . 7-8 
Baltimore oes 20° 
Hastings ... 
Toledo .. 





29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
OIL PRICE REPORTING 


This, in just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 

Since 1923, it has been recognized 
throughout the industry as the foremost 
daily, oil price reporting agency. It has 
constantly been top management's major 
source of oil price information, and with 
good reason. 

. . « OILGRAM has the largest stoff of 
oil price experts employed by any oil 
price reporting agency. 

. « OILGRAM is the most complete, 
most comprehensive price report available 
to the oil man. 

. « « « ONLGRAM has the complete con- 
fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
who once subscribe renew their subscrip- 
tions year after yeor. 

If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that is required. 

Write today to: 


Platt’s 
OILGRAM 


Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Obie 











PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETER‘ 


Maine to South Carolina 


FIFTH AVENUEF NEW YORK 20 NY 





OIL PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 


effect June 9, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 

Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 


inspection fees as shown in next column. 
separate column, 
county taxes as indicated in footnotes. 


f Di t 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 





Atlantic 

White Flash 

— Grade) Kero. & 

asoline No, 1 
Dir. yo Fuel 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Allentown, a.. 15.0 15.0 7.0 14.0 
Altoona bes rr 14.55 
Erie 15.7 15.7 14.55 
Greensburg ...15.6 15.6 14.55 
Harrisburg .... 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Philadelphia ; 14.7 , 13.4 
Pittsburgh .... . 15.6 A 14.55 
Reading .. 5 15.0 14.0 
Scranton . . 15. 15.0 é 14.3 
Wilkes Barre.. .. aw. oe 2346.8 
Williamsport 14.3 
York 13.7 
Wilmington, 

Del, 
Bridgpt., 
Hartford 
New Haven ... 
Boston, Mass. . 
Fall River .... 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Prov., R. I. .. 
Camden, N. J.. 
Newark ..... 
Albany, N. Y.. 
Binghamton 


oo 
om: 


13.4 
Conn. in 


oll ell ae 


to POOR WDUDARBBOH ASCH HOA) 


Syracuse 
Watertown ... 
Baltimore, 
Richmond, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Jacksonville, 


fweerer re et ee) ee 


A ARRAH 
OHARMAWBBAARATAAAAWBAH 


SOSSSSSOSOSOOSO SOW wWWwWOSS 
ek et et et tt et 6 

BRRESESSORERNHS: RRR: | 

DAW RUDACUNH NUD: MWO- vw 


= 


15.2 eee 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. Tt 


Philadelphia, Pa. .... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh 20.0 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. ° 6.90 


Notes: 


Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 
ane 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
line 
Taxes 
Denver, Colo. 
Grand Junc. 


@ 
°o 


Casper, 


— Mont. 


Albuquer., 
Roswell 


Muskogee, 
Oklahoma Sa ee 
Tulsa 1 


eee ee eeee 


we . @- . . . . e 
DAnwwoKRNDOorre] 

wuucounooooooooos 
powwow erdwNNanoarH- 


wa 
toc 
i> 


Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 
Discounts : 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. 
Notes: 

T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


Gasoline tazes, shown in Ala. 
include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 
Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; 


CHEVRON 
(Regular) Av. 80/87 
aS T.T 


CALIFORNIA 
STANDARD 


San Fran., Cal. ... 
Los Angeles 
Fresno ‘ 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. .. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle. Wash. 
Spokane 

Tacoma 


i" 


400 Gals. & over 


Honolulu, T.H. 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Juneau ‘ 


wHwemIonooonromy 
ee Pe 
0-3 0. 1 IIA AH 
couosaamouounn 


Diesel Standard 
Furnace Oil Stove Oil 
T.T. T.T. 
(400 gals. or more) 
(ex all taxes) 
San Fran., Cal. .. 12.4 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle. Wash, 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Boise. Idaho 
Salt Lake, U. 
Honolulu, T. H. . 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
Juneau 


to D-II U ON DO 
eet er rt 


Taxes: 


Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 

oniv: aveas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 
Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 


Honolulu—8.5¢c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 


Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5¢c for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal, higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5¢ gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0¢ for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 
Stove Oll—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


T.W. 
Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 
Houston .... 14.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 
Notes: 
T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


1/40c on gasoline; Ark, 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25¢; Neb. 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla, 2/25c; S. C. 1/8c; 8, D. 
and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; 


1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Il. 3/100c; Ind. 


Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c. 


Esso Gasoline 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


Atlantic City, 
Newark 

Baltimore, Md. .... 
Cumberland 
Washington, D. C.. 
Danville, Va. .... 
Petersburg 

Norfolk 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Charlotte, 
Hickory 

Mt. Airy 
Raleigh 
Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C. .. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 
New Orleans, La, 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria 

Lake Charles 
Shreveport 

New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 

Little Rock, Ark. 


> Nee weRaanHoawnaarHruen: 


a — 
© NSO DM IWOONWOODMOOHHWUHOMRONUIAD 
S crow o ame WOON WOOWROOMHUAHOMOIUAD: 


3 noooooocoooo oo ooeooSooSOOCoO OSS OSoSSSO 
eo mena nee: : 


Naphthas-T. w. & 
Min. Spirits 


<a 

4 
i] 

Fs 
e 


Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 17. 
Steel bbis. 23. 
Baltimore, Md. 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbis. 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals. 
500-3,599 gals. 
3,600 gals, & over. 
Steel bbis. 


ne 

- Oo 

oa ® 
ba) 


FUEL ous—t. w. 
No.2 No.4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Newark, N. J. ... 1 
Baltimore, Md. .. 
Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va, .... 
Danville ee 
Petersburg . 


1 $3.754 $3006 
2 
6 
2 
° 8 
‘ 9 
Richmond . ‘ 2 
6 
9 
5 
4 


3.69 2.94 
3.85 2.89 


Roanoke 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Hickory 


Charleston, 8. C.. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 1 

Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices “ao not in- 
clude lc state tax. 

Notes: 

Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No, 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 


IMPERIAL (Prices are per imperial gal 
arrive at price per U. 8. 
OIL subtract 1/6th. ) 
Esso 


BS 


4 
4 
He 
a8 


St. John’s, . 

Halifax, N. S. .... 
St. John, m. BB. « 

Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
Montreal, P. Q. ... 
Toronto, "Ont. eoces 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Winnipeg, Man, ... 


RRS 
ew 
7 


HEHE RNIH EH: 


WES ROM eb @ wwe 
Sooooe ere eee: 
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bt et et et 
Sees oe UNH AHUWD 
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10.0 
(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY VACUUM 
Mobilgas Aircraft 
Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas (Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 80 91 100 §=6©Cons. Dir. Cons, ir 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. TC. T.C. 


Bo 
=i 


New York ane: 
a .0 
Bronx 
Kings 
Queens 
Richmond 

Albany, N. Y. 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Jamestown 

Mt. Vernon 

Plattsburg 

Rochester 

Syracuse ... cobs 

Bridgeport, Conn, es 

| Rae 

Hartford 

New Haven ........ 

Bangor, Me. 

Portland 

Boston, Mass. 

Concord, N. H. 

Lancaster 

Manchester 

Portsmouth wa 

Providence, R. 

Burlington, Vt. 

Rutland 

Tank Wagon Prices 

Mineral Spirits 

V.M.&P. Naphtha 20.5 18.5 

Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 

Discounts: 

Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or mcre. 

. Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 

Notes: 

Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels, Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


OHIO STANDARD 
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Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. 
Soh Sohio Sohio 


: 


Gasoline Avia. 
Taxes 91 
6 


if 


i Oe 
Canton 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 


23 
23. 


Mansfield 
Marion 
Portsmouth 
Toledo . ; A 
Youngstown “9° .9* .o* 
Zanesville 0 23. 26 19 20. 21. 20.5 13. 13.9° 2.9° 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tae by supporting purchase with Sisto Tax Exemption Form 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers,2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gas. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5c higher. 
Naphthas—-To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals, 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5¢ 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.S. prices are at company-operated stations 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of Kentuck 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. y 


csr Standard 


Furnace Oi} 
1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000 gals., 
& over gals. gals. & over 


23. 
23. 


ccocoooooosoeoo 
2ooecooooooeO 
ecoooooooooooS 
coooooooooooS 
coooooooooooN 
HARA AH 
GAaqcaggaqgragcga-~ 
gtedttdedddddd 
Sooo000050000 
copenebenones 
aeaaaeaasaee 1 
SSSSSSSssssss 
GFeagcaoacaauqagankn 





Chicago, Ill. .. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mpls. -St. Paul 
Des Moines, Ia.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Wichita, Kans. . 


is cess Covington, Ky. 
o0es “we cess Lexington 
14.0 13.3 12.8 Louisville 
sees eees soee Paducah 
Jackson, Miss. 
Vicksburg 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta 
Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Mi. al 
~ ~~ oe (Regular Grade) Kerosine Jacksonville, Fila. 
nee ~~ rt Gasoline Miami 
14.8 T. Taxes .W. Pensacola .. 
eeee Dallas, Tex. 
Fort Worth 
Wichita Falls ... 
Amarillo 
Tyler 
Stanoiex 
ee reno Ry ay nae: 
1-749 gals. 10.65 9.5 
750 gals. & over .... 9.9 8.75 


Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes ic 

city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace San Antonio .... 

oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State Port Arthur ... 12. Notes: 

sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes :— Dealer t. w. prices apply also to all 

added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum delivery of Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
* **Temporary”’ price. 50 gals. Prices. 


id. 
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id 
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CBacnen: aw: 
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PD QraawIraIna< 
Sococoocoouo 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 





we 
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Sonos OBOUNAAHOe 


° 


150 gals. & over : ath 
150-399 gals. eon 13.8 


400 gals. & over oéas 13.3 Weg 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & lc county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; Montgomery. 
kerosine ic; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


AAARARBAHRAMRS 
Se22000000590 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set = special type or with border— “Positions Wanted’’—I5 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 


$13.50 per column inch. Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
UNDISPLAYED: MA — “Wanted to Buy". “Help Wanted", preceding date of issue. 

“Business pportunities’’, iscell lassifi i eT F 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum All advert ts are payable in advance. 


charge $7.50 per insertion. No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 











Positions Wanted Fer Sele For Sale 


SALES MANAGER: Complete experience all FOR SALE OR TRADE 3—12,000 GALLON used above-ground welded 
levels retail marketing, tank car sales, jobber 48 Mod. Chevrolet 1% ton L.W.B. equipped vertical gasoline storage tanks located at Reno, 
distribution. Experienced refinery operations, with 700 gal. 3 compt. fully streamlined tank, Nevada. $650.00 each. WILSHIRE OIL CO., 
petroleum chemistry, construction, terminal —— pater, self seating, a 1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, California. 
Management, property acquisition and plan- per n. ; D. 2 je . 
ning. Graduate engineer, age 41. Am seeking ey » : 1—5600 GALLON 4 compt. 1948 Fruehaut, 
a challenging assignment with a future which underslung boxes, triple door for case goods, 
will pay off on results. BOX 665, Vv. A. HARRELL 3 thruout, prime paint. Perfect. BRUCE E. 
2701 Park Wace. Senne HACKETT CO., 621 W. 58th St., Kansas City, 
6 Mo., Hiland 1385. 





EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE seeks 
further opportunity with sound aggressive 
marketer or refiner. Has had successful part - . 

in building and promoting organization, and is FOR SALE SOLVENT 90-95 Vv. L 


qualified to fill practically any marketing ex- Tank Truck in Perfect Condition APPROVED LUBE BASE STOCK 
ecutive position. Eighteen years in refining, 1255 gallons in 4 co tments. 1947 Chev- Availabl f . ediat deliv- 
bulk plant operation, and marketing. Licensed w valliable for immediate de 


lot. Excellent references. BOX ’ rolet heavy duty only 37,000 miles, extra 
— : ’ 25 = springs, dual 8:25x20 tires. Immediate sale ery New York Harbor, for do- 


Busi i for $1500.00. You can put on power take-off mestic s export drum or bulk 
usiness Opportunity MOTOR FUEL SERVICE, INC. shipments. 


BOX 650 
FOR SALE: Oi] jobbing business handling Canten, Obie Phone 30181 
major brand with Goodyear tires. 2 bulk 
plants in 2 different towns; will sell together 
or separately. Grossing 3 to 4c per gal., 
135,000 gallons per month, $400,000 per year 


volume. Late model equipment in 25 retail OF THE 
outlets, excellent farm business. Butane busi- he 

ness may also be combined with one bulk * SOUTH- 
plant if desired. Price $75,000.00 — in- AN 

ventory (price does not include butane busi- 

ness), 1/3 down, balance 5 years. Write RAILER WEST 


BOX 663. 


Wanted to Buy or Lease WATCH THIS SPACE 


NEWCOMER SEEKS “BULK PETROLEUM | 

agency, or distributorship on Atlantic Sea- hi M h! N M h! F M h 

board, Florida, f Melbo K West 

beard, ‘ovida, trom dteibourne ‘okey Wet | This Month! Next Month! Every Month! 
FOR THE BEST IN 


Delivery, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
wx nav, were, comm | USED TANK TRAILERS 
Major company products, tanks, warehouse, 


For Sale 
service stations, transport delivery trucks. For A 
further information write BOX 928, Raton, Every Unit Guaranteed 
New Mexico. 


FOR SALE: 3500 gallon, 6 compartment trailer, 1—5000 gal., 4 compt., 1942 Tandem Axle, Trailmobile Tank Trailer, $2000.00. 

me png gr _ = on box 1—5000 gal., 4 compt., 1947 Tandem Axle, Frazier Tank Trailer, $2500.00. 

= Sone. 0. aR, CONS BAERS. 1—5100 gal., 4 compt., 1947 Tandem Axle, Frazier Tank Trailer, $2500.00. 

Limun == 3—5800 gal., 3 compt., 1952 Tandem Axle, Springfield Tank Trailer, $3250.00 each. 

om. em, conan: t is ettiaein's 2—5600 gal., 3 compt., 1949 Tandem Axle, Frazier Tank Trailer, $3500.00 each. 

pee BR Fie Bie Pay rice BoypenMe 1—4370 gal., 4 compt., 1938 Tandem Axle, Columbian Tank Trailer, $2500.00. 
Dod ed I ' ’ ’ * 

Gees en. cat tos te eee oe ee 1—3850 gal., 6 compt. with meters, 1944 single axle, Brown Tank Trailer, $1200.00. 

it. DEEP VALLEY OIL CO., 939 Wooster 3—5000 gal., 3 compt., 1950 tandem axle, Frazier Tank Trailer, $3250.00 each. 

né., N., Barberton, Obie. 1—28 foot single axle Fruehauf flat bed, $750.00. 

4—4000 gal., 4 compt. with meters, 1947 single axle, city delivery, Frazier Tank 

FOR SALE Trailer, $1475.00 each. 


—25 HP, ' = yl. 220- 
sry ge Eg F & F REALTY & INVESTMENT CO. 
and electric starter. 5” Suc. 4” disc. 
eteelntee teongrses SEE THEM AT 221 N. KANSAS ST. 
a ~~ 3 ee 220 — = 
rifugal pump and electric switch. i“ 
oe Pa te ee Geen WRITE TO POST OFFICE BOX 431 
All FOB transportation unit Chatta- PHONE FOR INFORMATION 2-5526 
nooga. 
GENERAL OILS, SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


CHATTANOOGA (1), TENN. 
Phone 3-2153 We Deliver 












































WE'LL CONNECT YOU WITH THE RIGHT PARTY 


Here’s your chance to sell that “extra” tank vertisement in National Petroleum News will 
— th. pick up ~— storage tanks you've bring you quick, effective results at low cost. 
been needing so badly. Here, too, is an opportun- Let N.P.N. connect you with the right party. 
ity to find that additional salesman or to make See rates and specifications under “classified” 
some new business contacts. 


above, then place your classified advertisement 
In any of the above instances, a classified ad- today. 


National Petroleum News 
1213 West Third Street Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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STATISTICS 





Crude-Products Spreads Up 1.2c—IPAA 


WASHINGTON—With gasoline prices rising in the 
Mid-Continent and Midwest under impetus of strike-cur- 
tailed output, spreads between crude oil and product price 
averages computed by Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America increased 1 to 2c per bbl. in May. 

For nine refinery markets and eight crude petroleum 
areas, including California, association’s crude-products 
price spread rose from $1.08 per bbl. in April to $1.09 
in May. Advance of 0.09c gal. in gasoline average alone 
was responsible for spread increase; kerosine and light 
and heavy fuel averages were unchanged, along with 
crude average. At $1.09, spread was still 3c below $1.12 
spread in May last year. 

For eight refinery markets and seven crude petroleum 
areas, excluding California, crude-products price spread 





Statistics Not Available 

The statistical tables and charts showing 
stocks and operating data on principal petroleum 
products which usually appear in this issue have 
been delayed because the American Petroleum 
Institute discontinued the publishing of figures 
during the oil strike. The publication of the 
charts will be resumed as soon as the proper 
figures are available. 











increased from $0.95 per bbl. in April to $0.97 in May. 
Gasoline average increased 0.llc gal.; kerosine and light 
fuel averages were unchanged, while heavy fuel average 
declined 0.04c gal. May 1951 spread was $1.01. 

IPAA’s averages for May 1951, and April and May 
1952, compare as follows: 


Table 1—California Included 
Refined products in 9 May 
Markets 1951 
Motor Gasoline (c oe See péonc0ede GE 
Kerosine (c gal.) ... ase cegeucess 
Bay. GEE SLD bce cSeuws ne deedes 
Heavy fuel (c gal.) 


Average above 4 products: 
Cents per gal. 

Dollars per bbl. 

Crude Pet, in 8 areas ($bbl. ) ) 


Table 2—California Excluded 


Refined products in 8 May 
P 1951 
Motor Gasoline (c gal.) ..... écas' Se 
Kerosine (c gal.) vb-etanbaets » ae 
Light Fuel (c gal.) sau 8.30 
Heavy fuel (c gal.) pesevces Ge 


Average above 4 Seneees 

Cents per gal. kaviees 8.66 
Dollars per bbl. cesssee ae 
Crude Pet. in 7 areas ($bbl.) D beadede |) aaa 


Notes & Explanatory Remarks 
Prices shown above are weighted averages based on low quotations 
as published in National Petroleum News, and prepared by IPAA 
to reflect trend in oil prices and should not be interpreted as showing 
actual sales realization for producers or refiners. 
(See NPN June 13, 1951, p. 49, for weights allotted by IPAA to the 
various refinery districts, products and crude.) 


Gasoline Consumption by States February 1952+ 


(American Petroleum Institute Figures) 


Month of. 





February 1952 February 1951 
Gallons Gallons 


re 51,742,000 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado Sek REG 


Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia . : 


Florida 
Georgia ... 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana .... 
Maine .... 
Maryland 


Massachusetts ‘ ; ; bey a 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada .... F 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey BaG dornt vid 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota . 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 


Vermont Bie i eg 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total 48 States and D. of C. . 


Daily Average 


24,118,000 
32,271,000 
331,848,000 
39,049,000 
41,873,000 
8,177,000 
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Feb. 1952 
Gallons 
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362,739,000 
117,030,000 
72,797,000 
357,889,000 
27,056,000 
91,545,000 


$+He444 
8 a ue 
a 


— et 


146, 769, 000 
100,038,000 
61,868,000 
144,846,000 
18,054,000 


SANOHeNNOBWICSCUANeKwOUrTOKae 


133, 367, 000 
16,415,000 


+++++4e44 
“Sw 
SSSePOSLES 





3,349,455,000 
108,047,000 


Change from previous year: 


Total change . 


6,710,554,000 6,220,978,000 


111,843,000 
+ 489,576,000 


Percentage yy in ‘Daily Avg. . om onahan +6.07% 


+ These are state tax rates per gallon. In addition there is the federal tax of 2c per gal. 
* Corrected. 


t In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, regardless of whether it was for a taxable 
nontaxable purpose. 
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ANGULAR DESIGN of tank truck loading rack permits easy movement of trucks without maneuvering. Top deck provides space 


for office and beneath is room for shower and restrooms. 


Four transports can be loaded at one time 


Georgia Terminal Builds for Future 


Today, Its Defense-Loan Tanks Store Avgas for Military; 


Tomorrow, It Can Enter Private Marketing in a Big Way 


By NPN Staff Writer 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—There’s a new 
name building into position to com- 
mand attention in oil marketing in 
this area of belatedly recognized and 
now expanding business and indus- 
trial opportunities. 

The name is that of the Southland 
Oil Corp.—and it is just as Independ- 
ent as they come. 

Organized in 1950 and presently 
engaged solely in the in-transit stor- 
ing of aviation gasoline for the mili- 
tary in tankage built with the aid of 
a defense loan, Southland is aiming 
to get into the actual marketing of 
petroleum products on its own dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1952. 

And, if its aim is as good as its 
young president, Norman A. McGee, 
is imaginative and energetic, South- 
land oil will be doing just that when 
the time rolls around. 

The story of Southland is really 
the story of Norman McGee. 

It was he who, in furtherance of 
a long-time ambition, conceived the 
idea for this new organization, and 
then, in association with a number of 
other “youngsters”—all the officers 
are 35 years old or under—nurtured 
that idea into something alive, alert 
and aggressive. 


Mr. McGee personally sold every 
single share of stock in the com- 
pany to the 31 stockholders, nego- 


Norman A. McGee 


He Sees New Markets 
In Expanding Southeast 


tiated a long-term lease to a 14-acre 
terminal site on the grounds of the 
Georgia Ports Authority and con- 
trived to get the steel for 460,000 
bbls. of tankage after signing a 
through-put deal with the Air Force 
for the handling of avgas. 

That tankage is now all up. So 
are the tank truck and tank car load- 
ing racks, with a steady stream of 
transports rolling in and out of the 
terminal each day in the business of 
hauling aviation fuels to air bases in 
the surrounding territory. 


What Future Holds—This arrange- 
ment with the Air Force is only a 
stepping-stone for Southland, how- 
ever. While the Air Force has a 10- 
year option on the present tankage, 
Mr. McGee plans soon to begin the 
erection of 285,000 bbls. additional 
storage, for strictly company use. 
Meantime, nearby—a couple of long 
stone throws away on a bank of the 
Savannah River—work is proceeding 
on four major ship berths, to which 
Southland will run bunkering lines 
so that vessels can be refueled even 
as they are taking on or discharging 
cargo. 

So things are shaping up to where 
the company thinks that towards the 
end of the year it will be actively 
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FOUR TRANSPORTS are spotted for loading at Southland’s truck rack 


and directly in business as a petro- 
leum marketer. 


It will be selling Bunker C first, 
both ship and shore, the way things 
look now, according to Mr. McGee. 
Then will follow gasoline sales to 
private brand operators, and a drive 
for a share of the area’s heating oil 
business. And eventually, no telling 
yet how far down the road, will come 
direct marketing of motor fuel 
through the company’s own outlets. 


Ground for the Southland terminal 
was broken in February, 1951, and 
the first tanker—a T2—began dis- 
charging avgas, including jet fuels, 
through three 10-inch lines connect- 
ing with the tank farm in July, 1951. 


Plant Facilities—Present storage 
includes two 80,000-bbl. tanks, four 
of 55,000 bbls. each, two of 30,000 
bbls., and one of 20,000 bbls. 


The tanks are equipped with 
breather valves and flame snuffers. 
Eye-level gages permit safe and 
quick check on amount of product 
in each tank without leaving the 
ground. 

The tank truck rack has four load- 
ing spots. Product reaches the rack 
through 6” lines. Seven, 10 h.p., cen- 
trifugal 750 g.p.m. pumps move prod- 
uct to both the tank car and truck 
racks. Loading assemblies are 3”. 

The four-position angular rack per- 
mits a transport to be spotted or pull 
away without maneuvering even if 
another transport is being loaded at 
the same time. 

There is ample room at the center 
of the rack for the office, with rest- 
rooms and showers under the office 
floor. 


Meters are 4”, 500-gal. capacity and 
have rigid extensions up through the 
rack floor placing the counter and 
ticket printers at an accessible height 
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EYE LEVEL 
GAGE enables per- 
sonnel to check 
tank level of prod- 
uct without leaving 
the ground 


above the floor and eye-level to the 
loader standing on a transport. The 
meters are designed so automatic 
temperature compensators with dual 
heads may be installed when desired. 
Also, there is sufficient room for au- 
tomatic set stop valves if they are 
desired. 


In the riser arms immediately after 
the meters are 4” flow control valves 
which will limit the flow through each 
meter to 500 g.p.m. and allow two or 
more meters to be used off one high 
velocity pump. 


Back pressure valves are installed 
after the flow control valves. These 
are 4” and are installed to insure that 
all air is forced out of the air elimi- 
nators should the lines drain back 


to storage tanks during low tank 
levels. 


The 6” air eliminators and felt 
sock strainers in the four 6” lines 
running to the loading rack have a 
capacity of 750 g.p.m. each, and in 
addition to eliminating any air that 
may be in the system, filter the prod- 
uct through fine felt socks. This pro- 
tects the meters from foreign par- 
ticles. 

Shock absorbers are installed in the 
riser arms close to the loading arm 
valves to protect all metering equip- 
ment and lines from any shock that 
may occur from closing the loading 
arm valve rapidly. 


Swivel adaptors are furnished with 
the counters and ticket printers so 





NEW 


INDEPENDENT TERMINAL 





METER is located so it is visible to man loading the tank truck. Loading arms are 3” 


that the counters may be turned into 
direct sight of the loader on top of 
the transport being loaded. 

Ample room is provided on the rack 
for the installation of four more 
meters and loading arms when and 
if needed. 

The tank car loading rack has 
spots for 12 cars and is equipped 
with 3” loading assemblies. 

The plant is equipped to discharge 
a tanker at the rate of 12,000 bbls. 
per hour, Three pipe lines from the 
dock to storage tanks are 10”. 





Equipment Used 


A list of the equipment used by 
Southland Oil at its terminal includes 
the following: 


Storage tanks——-Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co. 


Breather valves, flame arresters 
Shand & Jurs. 


Tank gages—Shand & Jurs 
Pumps—Byron & Jackson 
Loading assemblies—Wheaton. 
Plug valves—Walworth 


Meters, air eliminators, strainers, 
shock absorbers, flow control and back 
pressure valves—A. O. Smith, 














Big Storage Tanks Get Water Ride to New Location 


Problem: How to float two 55,000- 
bbl. storage tanks several hundred 
feet. 

This was the job facing Socony- 
Vacuum’s Augusta, Kans., refinery re- 
cently when it was decided to move 
one tank 150 ft., and the other 450 
ft. so that the two could join a pair 
of others under a common pumping 
and manifold system. 

Socony engineers chose floating 
the tanks because of prohibitive costs 
in dismantling and reassembling tanks 
with plates five-eights of an inch 
thick. Also, their 200-ton weight 
blocked skidding over land. 

Here is how Socony did the job: 

1. A canal was made between the 
old and new sites by raising dikes 


LIMITED 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


— ANTI-FREEZE 


of earth. This was filled with two 
feet of water by pumping 4 million 
gals. from the Whitewater and Wal- 
nut Rivers. 

2. Metal bars were sunk at the 
new locations. These were placed at 
the north and east edges of the new 
tank locations. 

3. To make sure tanks would settle 
in place, Socony crews marked chalk 
lines on the tanks to line up with 
the metal bars. 


4. Bilge pumps were installed to 
handle any leaks in the tanks. 

5. Two caterpillar tractors and two 
winch trucks towed the tanks by 
cable. 

6. When tanks had been floated 
to the new sites, the tractors and 
trucks held them in position while 
the canal was drained back to the 
rivers, allowing the tanks to settle 
into place. Floating the tanks took 
three hours. 


WATERBORNE TANK at Socony-Vacuum’s Augusta, Kans., refinery is floated to new 
location through canal made specially for job 
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—— saw anything like it. This unit practically runs 

itself. It’s just about the easiest-to-operate refining 
process I’ve ever handled. Any operator would like to 
handle a unit like this one.” 


That’s right. Platforming is a dependable process. It’s de- 
signed for a consistent high quantity, high quality yield— 
with a minimum of operator control. /t’s a matter of 
record. Platforming has stamina too. Witness its record 
of long catalyst life . . . its rugged versatility in day to 
day operation . . its ability to successfully meet the 


challenges of a wide variety of charge stocks . . . its 
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-performance under the most severe field conditions 
it’s a matter of record. 


These are just some of the important reasons why you 
should select Platforming to solve your reforming 
problems and to improve your position in meeting the 
demands of today’s competitive markets. Other refiners 
have done it. /t’s a matter of record. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL., U.S.A. 
® LABORATORIES: RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


Universal Service Protects Your Refinery 
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TANK TRUCK FLEET shown here serves the 33 Gulf service stations and 3,000 fuel oil customers of the Simon Oil Co. 
Standing in front of one of the four burner service trucks are, left to right: A. E. Van Volkenburg, supervisor of truck repair 
and maintenance; Milton McDuff, warehouse superintendent; John Scibilia, driver 


More Burner Sales—More Fuel Oil Customers 


Jobber Backs Up Extra Stress on Home Heat Installations 
With Full Service, Degree Day Delivery, Budget Contracts 


By NPN Staff Writer 


The fuel oil customer list of some 
3,000 names, served by the Simon Oil 
Co., Gulf jobber of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., grows year by year, helped 
materially by a continuous oil burner 
sales program. This year the com- 
pany’s retail burner department is 
selling and installing new burners at 
a rate 30% higher than a year ago, 
counter to the national trend which 
has recorded a decided falling off in 
burner sales, 

Simon Oil is a distributor for the 
Torridheet line of burners. Most of 
the burner installations are warm air 
furnaces, replacing coal burning 
units. No attempt is made to go 
after the considerable volume of new 
home construction in the area, be- 
cause of unsatisfactory past experi- 
ence with building contractors. 

The three-men sales crew, headed 
by Mort Dimet, is able to use a well 


rounded sales talk on burner pros- 
OIL BURNER REPAIRS are handled in the service shop. Shown here is Louis Mar- pects. In addition to the built-in 


chetti, burner specialist, overhauling a burner features of the burners themselves, 
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M1 © # Reasons for Being a 
RICHFIELD DISTRIBUTOR 


“101” CAMPAIGN GOING GREAT IN 
EVERY STATE throughout Richfield territory 


IT'S ENRICHED WITH OVER 101 DIFFERENT 
HYDROCARBONS for TOP MILEAGE to save 
money — that’s what millions of car own- 
ers are reading in big, eye-catching news- 
paper ads about Richfield 101 Gasoline. 
Richfield's sensational MILEAGE story is 
switching plenty of new customers to 
Richfield Products. 


NOW'S THE TIME TO GET THE FACTS 
Richfield offers Independent Distributors 
“big company" aggressive advertising 
support and expert marketing assistance 
— without dictation. If you are an Inde- 
pendent Marketer in an eastern state, get 
the facts about a Richfield franchise. 
Phone or write us today. 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through the Carolinas 
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DEGREE DAY fuel oil delivery starts here. Left to right: degree day clerk Arshalou Garijanean; dispatcher Ted Dimet; custo- 
mer file clerk Viola Johnston; phone operator Mafalda Ensilin; cashier Jessie Matthews 


they can sell the Simon Oil local re- 
putation for furnishing satisfactory, 
automatic oil heat. Included is auto- 
matic, degree-day controlled delivery 
of fuel oil, and free burner service, 
day and night. 

Has No Choice—As a jobber, Simon 
Oil would prefer not to give away 
the burner service. It is costly and 
it comes out of the jobber margin, 
since there is no provision in the local 
fuel oil price to cover burner service. 
The practice of furnishing burner 
service free got started many years 
ago by some now-forgotten newcomer 
who felt he could not build a fuel oil 
business by straight selling. The 
whole industry in the area has been 
stuck with it ever since. It is esti- 
mated to cost about 0.75c per gal. 

There seems little doubt that Mort 
Dimet and his two colleagues could 
sell enough burners without the free 
service angle. Mr. Dimet, son of 


LIMITED 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 





president Simon Dimet, believes in 
keeping the competitive spirit at a 
white hot pitch. He uses a seemingly 
endless series of sales contest plans 
involving prices or other special in- 
ducements. 

“Even during the periods between 
contests we shoot for weekly sales 
records,” Mort Dimet explains, “and 
when the three of us meet for lunch 
on Saturday, whoever is high man 
gets a free lunch at the expense of 
the other two.” 


Offico Operations—The automatic 
delivery of fuel oil is the responsi- 
bility of Ted Dimet, Mort Dimet’s 
younger brother. He is the dispatcher 
for all of the Simon Oil trucks, in- 
cluding gasoline deliveries to service 
stations. The annual volume of 
around 9,000,000 gals. is a little less 
than half gasoline. A clerk in charge 
of the degree day file makes up for 
him each day a typewritten, alpha- 
betical list of customers due for a 
fuel oil delivery. 

Another clerk at the telephone ex- 
change takes some additional phone 
calls for fuel, as well as any other 
calls for service, or for gasoline, from 
dealers, commercial accounts, or from 
the few customers not on degree day 
delivery. Calls for fuel oil are written 
in pencil on a sheet of ruled ledger 
paper, and passed over to Ted Dimet’s 
desk as they accumulate, Phone calls 
for fuel run about 25% of the day’s 
total, even though only about 4% of 
the customers are not on automatic 
delivery. There are always some cus- 
tomers who get uneasy, and call in 


nterested in Oil Heat? Look @ Compare @ Choos 


SIMON stim. SIMPLE 


S- 


There cre more Toridheets in the Folls than ony 
other burner, Toridheet originated the Wall Fiame 
and today is yeors advanced over others 
The city’s largest and best troined group of installers. 
Only the finest moterials are used. Be sure with ex- 
perienced installers. 
Simon hos 0 $40,000 stock of parts. No long waits 
for service and repair. Compare — you'll find the 
oreo’s best men and facilities. 
NO SIMON CUSTOMER HAS EVER GONE WITHOUT 
FUEL IN 30 YEARS. Clean burning Gulf Fuel Oil is 
metered from tomper-proof trucks. Folls largest fuel 
cit storage. Budget payments. 


2-2336 


FREE Demonstration In Your Home By ; 
@ DAVE ALLEN @ MORT DIMET @ ERIC LUMIA 
THE FALLS’ LARGEST FUEL OM DISTRIBUTOR 


SIMON OIL CO. 


286-8 Eighth St. _ See Toridheet on Display 
Over 3,000 Falls Families Agree — Simon for Service 


GULF FUEL OIL 





BE SURE « 
BE WARM @ 


BUY FROM 
SIMON 





DEPENDABLE SUPPLY of fuel oil is 
featured in current newspaper copy, along 
with the Gulf brand, metered delivery, 
budget payments, Torridheet burners, 
burner installation and burner service 
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anyway, if they think a delivery is 
due. 


Truck Dispatching—A fleet of nine 
trucks, ranging from 1,200 gal. to 
4,500 gal. in capacity, covers the city 
and suburbs on a zone system. Each 
day Ted Dimet makes a pencil list 
of the next day’s stops for each truck, 
using a plain 3 x 6 in. scratch pad, 
and a single carbon copy. He does 
not attempt to make a route list, 
with each stop arranged in sequence. 
Drivers work out their own routes. 
He does bunch the addresses to a 
partial extent as he draws them off 
the list. Like afi good dispatchers, 
he has ridden a truck around the dis- 
trict, which, plus a life-long resi- 
dence in Niagara Falls, enables him 
to spot the truck stops without a 
map. 

A separate ledger is maintained 
by Ted Dimet in which he logs all 
service calls. He gets a report of 
how a service call was handled, and 
enters the report opposite the call. 

Simon Oil Co. declines to take on 
any vaporizing burner accounts. It 
has a close working arrangement 
with two peddlers who haul out of 
the Simon Oil bulk plant, and all calls 
from vaporizing owners are turned 
over to them. The Simon Oil trucks 
make no dumps of less than 100 gals. 


Drivers make out their own delivery 
tickets in triplicate on an interleaved 
carbon form. One copy serves as the 
customer’s invoice, the other two be- 
ing used for office record purposes, 


The degree day clerk enters the 
previous day’s delivery tickets on the 
degree day card file. She calculates 
manually the degree day for the next 
delivery, and notes it on the degree 
day card. The cards are then turned 
over to another clerk who enters the 
degree day for next delivery on a 
duplicate, alphabetical card file, after 
which the degree day cards are re- 
filed in numerical order, by future 
degree days, in 100-number groups. 

The degree day clerk also watches 
the customer’s tank gauge readings 
as reported by the drivers. If it ap- 
pears that the reserve in the tank is 
running too low between deliveries, 
or vice versa, she alters the K factor 
(measure of oil consumption). Long 
experience enables her to judge when 
and how much of a K factor change 
is needed. 

Delivery tickets are also checked 
against the carbon copy of the driv- 
er’s route slip by Ted Dimet. Any 
stops skipped for any reason, are 
carried over to the next day. 

Signing Up Customers—Each year 
in late March the company mails out 
the equivalent of a fuel oil contract, 
although it is not called a contract. 
It is merely a double-size postcard, 
with one half to be torn off and re- 
tained by the customer. It is mailed 
out with a letter, and a follow-up 
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letter is mailed within two weeks to 
those who do not respond. Within 
a month better than 85% usually re- 
turn the signed cards. The few hun- 
dred who do not are scheduled for 
personal calls. 


During the past heating season the 
company introduced for the first time 
a budget plan of paying for annual 
fuel oil requirements. While only a 
small percentage of customers signed 
up for it, a noticeable rise in in- 





quiries about the budget plan, indi- 
cate that it is meeting with increasing 
acceptance. 


Customer Names Amount——There 
is an unusual and important feature 
in the budget plan adopted by Simon 
Oil. Instead of going to the trouble 
and expense of making an estimate of 
each customer’s annual heating bill, 
and taking the responsibility for the 
accuracy of it, the customer makes 
his own estimate. He does this by 


ORIGINATORS OF BALANCED LOADING EQUIPMENT 


SPEED and VOLUME-LOADING 
are ASSURED 


with OILCO’S 
DOUBLE- 
FEED 

SWING 
JOINT 


The loading of gasoline and oils is 
made easier and more speedily with the 
Oilco 620 Double-Feed Swing Joint; 
made only by and patented by Oil 
Equipment Mfg. Co., Louisville. 

Yes, high-speed loading without chok- 
ing, nor leaking, and incorporating Oilco 
Model 150 loading line valve which 
withstands 300 degrees of oil heat. 

Mlustration shows double fork feeding 
into fulcrum arm from both sides, 

Long service and steadiness is assured, 
and uneven wear on bearings is pre- 
vented by two support bearings. Five 
tings of heat-resistant gasoline packing 
prevent leakage. Weight on the swing 
rests on the outboard bearings and the 
joint itself does not rest on the packing. 
Swings at all angles, 

The tank truck loader shown, Model 
600-D, meets every loading demand of 
the industry. The bronze angle swing 
joint swings in 360-degree radius, per- 
mitting dip pipe to enter dome from any 
angle, with handle on the joint to enable 
operator to adjust sliding sleeve to de- 
sired position. Counter-balanced weights 
allow the loader to remain in an upright 
position when not in use. Vacuum con- 
trol completely drains the assembly 
upon raising it from truck. 


ENGINEERED 
and PATENTED 
by 


Pat. No. 2073255 


MODEL 600-D 
DOME -TYPE 
TANK TRUCK 

LOADING 

ASSEMBLY WITH 
MODEL 620 
DOUBLE - FEED 
SWING JOINT 


SIZES, 3” and 4” 


Complete descriptions in Oilco catalog No. 600. 


OIL EQUIPMENT MFG. CO., INC. 


3100 VERMONT AVE., 


LOUISVILLE 11, KY. 


Canada: Empire Brass Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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indicating on the postcard contract 
form, the amount of monthly pay- 
ment he wants to make. A series of 
ten suggested monthly amounts is 
printed on the card, beginning at 
$14 and ending at $23 per month, 
with a space for the customer to 
enter any different amount he may 
choose. Another feature is the pro- 
vision that settlement of any balance 
due, or refunds, if any, is made on 
July 15, rather than May 31, as is 
the more common practice. 


The free burner service does not 
include a summer clean-out. It does 
include an annual check, which may 
be made at any time of the year, but 
as a practical matter is more often 
done in the summer or fall. If the 
service man’s annual check indicates 
that a clean-out is desirable, the cus- 
tomer is contacted, informed of the 
fact, and a separate charge of $9 is 
made for the clean-out operation. 


Local advertising on a consistent 
plan, helps to bring in new burner 
prospects, and new fuel oil customers 
as well. Typical copy emphasizes in 
the headline “Undivided Responsibil- 
ity in Heat” and illustrates the com- 
pany’s policy of selling itself and its 
background of 29 years of service. 


IMPORTANT MESSAGE 


10 
THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Everybody talks about selling more 
oil, but hardly anyone has done it 
successfully. Customers. no longer 
believe what oil companies tell them 
about the value of oil. Now, at last, 
a nationally famous outside author- 
ity has come to our help. The April 
1952 edition of POPULAR MECH- 
ANICS, in an articles WHEN TO 
CHANGE OIL explains in clear, sim- 
ple style with illustrations why the 
motorist should change his oil every 
1000 miles. We secured the right to 
reprint this article. When our sta- 
tion men handed customers reprints 
our oil sales skyrocketed and are 
still climbing. We supplied reprints 
to other companies who have had 
amazing results. We are supplying 
these reprints as a service to our 
industry. WRITE US TODAY FOR 
FREE SAMPLE REPRINTS AND 
FULL INFORMATION. 


LIBERTY PETROLEUM CO. 
Dept. N.P.N. 


Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
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FAMILY MANAGEMENT GROUP, left to right: president and founder, Simon Dimet; 
truck dispatcher Ted Dimet; burner sales manager Mort Dimet 


Founder Finds Freedom, Success in U.S. 


Simon Dimet, president and founder 
of the Simon Oil Co., was born in 
Russia during the Czarist rule. Trav- 
eling the long path eastward he en- 
tered this country via Seattle in 
1915, at the age of 19. An uncle in 
Niagara Falls got him the first of 
several jobs, including one in a serv- 
ice station. Because of his business 
training received in Russia he made 
progress, and he put the first $800 
he saved into the construction of a 
station of his own, in 1921. 


When bridge construction barred 
easy access to his station he added 
fuel oil to his line and solicited busi- 
ness of any kind, from offices and 
stores. Today his company sells 
through 33 service station outlets, 
and carries 3,000 fuel oil accounts. 
Andrew Jorgenson, his first fuel oil 
truck driver, is manager of service 
Stations. Martin Spitzer, the com- 
pany’s first burner service man, now 
heads the burner service department. 


Simon Distributing Corp. has been 
formed, which distributes Torridheet 
heating equipment and Rusco com- 
bination windows in western New 
York, 

Mr. Dimet recalls that among his 
early problems was that of arrang- 
ing for his family to follow him 
into this country. His father was a 


business man of substantial means, 
but, dispossessed by the Communist 
regime, he had gone to Poland with 
five other members of the family. 
New immigration barriers prevented 
their entry into the United States. 


A lengthy stay in Poland only 
further depleted his father’s remain- 
ing resources. In desperation Mr. 
Dimet went to his congressman, ex- 
plaining that his family were proper 
parties to be admitted to this coun- 
try. A so-called “private bill” was in- 
troduced and passed, and the Dimet 
family entered by special Act of Con- 
gress. 

“My father told me many -times 
in later life that the loss of his wealth 
in Europe was a small price to pay 
for the freedom of America, which 
he and my family loved so much,” 
observes Mr. Dimet. “He was a re- 
ligious man and prayed every day 
for the safety and preservation of 
his adopted country.” 


Adding a good word for his sup- 
plier, Mr. Dimet comments that 
pleasant relations with the Gulf Oil 
Corp. have marked their business 
dealings. ‘With the help of an un- 
derstanding attitude on the part of 
Edward J. Suor, Gulf district mana- 
ger, most differences have been 
erased upon their occurrence. 
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Complete privacy is guaranteed for your 

bulk liquids at General American Tank Storage 
Terminals. /t’s exactly as if they were 

your own tank farms! Storage facilities, 
pipelines and closely guarded manifolds 
(designed to protect against contamination) are 
yours to use. At Carteret and Goodhope 
terminals your bulk liquids can be blended 
to specification; canned, drummed or 
barrelled for distribution. All this without 
investing or risking your capital! 


5 TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


important marketing centers 
® Port of New York (Carteret, N. J.) 
® Port of New Orleans (Goodhope, La.) 
® Chicago 
® Houston 
© Corpus Christi 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


A Division of General American Transportation Corporation 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 


WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLIC TANK STORAGE SYSTEM 
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AVOIDABLE ACCIDENTS—ICC’s analysis of mechanical defect accidents shows this 

type of mishap is on the increase. Charted above are total accidents analyzed in ICC’s 

1950. report. Chart includes passenger-carrying as well as property-carrying vehicles. 

For the 10-year period covered, about 88% of these accidents could be termed truck 

mishaps while in 1950 trucks accounted for more than 92% of the mechanical defect 
accidents reported by ICC 
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No Excuse for Many Truck Accidents 


Caused by Mechanical Failure on Road 


By Holger Ridder, Transportation Editor 


Despite a steadily increasing aware- 
ness among truck operators—oil com- 
panies and oil transporters included 
—of the need and value of good 
preventive maintenance and driver 
training programs, there are still too 
many accidents happening every year 
which could be avoided. 


An indication of the room for im- 
provement in reducing the number 
of avoidable accidents can be gleaned 
from the latest accident analysis of 
the Safety Section, Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carriers, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Its analysis of truck 
accidents caused by mechanical de- 
fects shows, for example: 


In the period 1941 through 1950 
there were 7,997 truck accidents 
which caused $15,388,243 in prop- 
erty damage, 3,590 injuries, and 444 
fatalities. 

These figures take on added sig- 
nificance when it is considered that 
ICC’s investigations show that most 
of these mechanical defect accidents 
could have been avoided through 
good preventive maintenance and 
driver training programs. 

Since ICC’s report covers only ac- 
cidents involving trucks coming under 
its jurisdicticn, the over-all num- 
ber of mechanical defect accidents 
probably is at least double—and for 
the most part avoidable. 
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In its analysis of 1950 mechani- 
cal defect accidents, ICC makes 
these recommendations: 


“. . . In general, mechanical defect 
accidents as a percentage of all ac- 
cidents reached a peak during the 
war years and have declined since 
with a slightly upward trend in the 
past few years, but the number of 
accidents has been increasingly 
steady (see chart). This would serve 
to indicate that poor maintenance 
and lack of adequate inspection of 
parts, such as contributed to the high 
percentages during the war years, 
can and have been overcome by pre- 
ventive maintenance measures. 


“Since the methods and materials 
necessary to effect a reduction in the 
percentage of mechanical defects are 
known, available, and have been ap- 
plied to good effect by many car- 
riers, it is urged that those motor 
carriers who still have a bad experi- 
ence in mechanical defect accidents 
apply those procedures which have 
been so efficacious for other motor 
carriers...” 


Though oil company and trans- 
porter safety records are compara- 
tively better than in some other seg- 
ments of the trucking industry, there 
remains room for improvement here 
too. And in some respects it’s even 
more important that operators of oil 


tank trucks have the best safety rec- 
ords because, as many oil safety di- 
rectors have said in the past, one 
gasoline truck fire or accident at- 
tracts more public criticism than 10 
other truck mishaps. 

ICC goes on to say, “Carriers 
should realize, for their own pro- 
tection, that accidents should be care- 
fully investigated to determine the 
true cause. .. It is recommended 
that those types of mechanical de- 
fects which are likely to result in 
fires be given particular attention by 
motor carriers.” 

This is of particular importance to 
operators of tank trucks. ICC lists 
these suggestions: 

Don’t overload tires or brakes; 

Do check tire pressure and 
condition frequently; 

Don’t install or retain sloppy, 
overloaded wiring; 

Don’t believe that all fuel lines 
or tanks leak to some degree; 

Don’t take a chance on any 
condition which will be likely to 
result in a fire. 

Recommendation also is made 
that since four out of 10 mechanical 
defect accidents in 1950 resulted 
from brake failures, it is urged that 
before any vehicle is dispatched to go 
anywhere that the brakes be checked 
to assure that the vehicle can stop 
safely, promptly and reliably. ICC 
adds that vehicle manufacturers, 
brake manufacturers, insurance com- 
panies and many others are all ready 
to aid if their assistance is asked. 


Of special significance is the fol- 
lowing section of ICC’s analysis: 
“It is recommended that car- 
riers take cognizance of the fol- 
lowing facts and act accordingly. 
That their vehicles operate in the 
same traffic stream with passen- 
ger cars and must be able to 
stop in a distance not much dif- 
ferent from the average passen- 
ger car and be able to stop in 
their own traffic lane. That their 
vehicles must frequently be left 
parked and dependence for re- 
maining where parked must de- 
pend on adequate parking brakes. 
The manufacturers have taken 
note of these conditions and have 
designed vehicles capable of 
meeting these requirements. Gov- 
ernmental officials must take the 
view that motor carriers can and 
should have their vehicles in such 
condition as to be capable of 
meeting requirements for good 
brakes. It is the motor carrier’s 
duty and it is in his own inter- 
est to so inspect, maintain and 
equip his vehicles as to have 
them capable of performing ih 
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accordance with the standards 

which have been adopted.” 

Emphasizing that any maintenance 
program to be effective must first 
of all be systematic, ICC recommends 
to carriers that they: 

(a) Investigate their accidents 
carefully to determine the exact 
cause; 

(b) Familiarize themselves with 
the likely causes of mechanical fail- 
ures through publications, attendance 
at meetings, and contact with manu- 
facturers’ representatives; and 

(c) Institute procedures of inspec- 
tion and maintenance to correct or 
prevent mechanical defects. 

* * . 


Accidents and Insurance — Any 
jobber who operates a tank truck 
needs insurance covering injury and 
property damage. However, many 
jobbers find it difficult to find a com- 
pany willing to underwrite a policy 
covering only one tank truck. Pri- 
marily that’s because the insurance 
company usually finds that such a 
marketer keeps no record of his trucks 
and for the most part has a hap- 
hazard maintenance program (if any) 
and no driver training program as 
such. This is especially true where 
an insurance company is approached 
for the first time and is asked to in- 
sure a jobber with no performance 
record to indicate the rate of risk. 


Then, too, there are those who 
have poor safety records and because 
of frequent claims find their present 
company no longer will write their 
policies. That’s when the marketer 
really has trouble obtaining the pro- 
tection he needs. 

So, basically, it’s of even greater 
importance that the jobber maintain 
a good safety record, because one 
tank truck accident involving a fire 
could be sufficiently serious to wipe 
out his business. A $60,000 loss as 
a result of a gasoline tank truck 
fire isn’t unusual. Without cover- 
age, that could be enough to deal 
almost any jobber a terrific wallop. 

A spot inquiry among jobbers and 
oil transporters on tlie question of 
fleet insurance brings out these ob- 
servations: 

One oil jobber association recom- 
mends that its members carry pol- 
icies providing coverage for a mini- 
mum of $100,000-$300,000 bodily in- 
jury and $15,000-$20,000 property 
damage. It points out that many 
jobbers shrug off the matter of in- 
surance, pointing out they operate 
in small towns and rural areas. Some 
even feel that fires started by gaso- 
line flowing from their trucks after 
an accident caused by them are not 
their responsibility. They may be 
in for a rude awakening one of these 
days. 

One jobber says it has been his 
experience that a company operat- 
ing three or more transport trucks 
usually has no trouble getting lia- 
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bility insurance if he maintains a 
normal operation—that is, keeps his 
accidents to a minimum. He adds 
that he has found that the car- 
rier who is unable to get coverage 
for his trucks, or, if so, only at ex- 
orbitant rates, is one who doesn’t 
take safety measures and has fre- 
quent accident claims. 

One transporter’s insurance is a 
one-package deal covering $500,000 
personal liability and $500,000 prop- 
erty damage, provided at a cost of 
about 3% of the transporter’s gross. 
This carrier explains that few buy 
insurance on the retrospective plan 
because they do not have the ability 
to pay a higher premium in case 
they get stuck with a high loss dur- 


POSt RIVE 
SELF-PRIMING 


STARTS 
WITHOUT 
PRIMING 
RUNS 
WITHOUT 
VENTING 


ing the year. However, he adds, his 
company finds itself in good position 
to get a return from the insurance 
company if it has a good safety rec- 
ord for the year. Under a retrospec- 
tive plan, a policy is written on a 
manual rate with the carrier’s experi- 
ence during the year determining the 
annual rate. In other words, good 
safety experience results in good in- 
surance rates (see NPN March 12, 
p. 53). 

In almost every instance, market- 
ers (large or small) and transportets 
which have good driver training and 
safety programs have found that the 
resultant improved safety record of 
their trucks has resulted in better 
insurance rates. 


Interested in cutting pump equipment costs 30 
to 50%? Here’s your answer—the Gilbarco Roto-Prime Centrifugal, 
the versatile pump for more than one job. Because it handles 
liquid, air and vepor, Roto-Prime serves in both transferring and 
loading. No priming required because this pump automatically 
evacuates any air or vapor present in the line either at the start, 
finish or during the run. Simple construction cuts down servicing 
headaches and maintenance bills. And Roto-Prime’s careful engi- 
neering assures quality performance and longer, more efficient 


pump life. 


A complete centrifugal pump unit — base, electric motor, coup- 
ling, and mechanical seal. For the complete story on Gilbarco 


Roto-Prime Pumps, write today. 
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Jobber Distributes Magazine Reprints 
To Make Public ‘Oil Change Conscious’ 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Can motoricts be educated to 
change motor oil regularly? 

That may be still considered a 
moot question. However, one Inde- 
pendent oil marketer in Illinois has 
embarked on a program which—in 
its early stages at least—shows 
promise of proving that more oil 
changes can be sold through a proc- 
ess of customer education. 

Jerome Glassman, general man- 
ager, Liberty Petroleum Co., Inc., 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., began on May 22 
to distribute reprints of an article 
published in Popular Mechanics 
(April, 1952) on “When Should You 
Change Oil?” Reprints were to be 
distributed over an 18-day period by 
managers of all its own stations to 
all customers (local and transient). 
The article recommended oil change 
at 500-, 1,000- or 2,000-mile intervals, 
depending on driving conditions. 

Mr. Glassman reports the reaction 
of customers to the reprints has 
been very good—many customers 
reading the reprint at the station 
and some of them even buying an 
oil change afterwards. Others came 
back in a few days, asked some ques- 
tions and then had their oil changed. 

He says, “In general, we now 
find our customers are more ‘oil- 
change conscious.’ We are selling 
more oil changes and our oil ratio 
is climbing.” 

In a letter to NPN, Mr. Glassman 
says: 

“The use of the Popular Mechanics 
reprint ‘When Should You Change 
Oil?’ was inspired, frankly, by your 
fine article ‘Lubrication Can Be Sold 
—But Not Sitting Down’.” (See NPN 
April 9, p. 58). 

Liberty Petroleum obtained per- 
mission to reprint the Popular Me- 
chanics article and, encouraged by 
its reception among Liberty custo- 
mers, the company now is making 
reprints available to all oil mar- 
keters. In a mailing piece to sell the 
reprint, Liberty says in part: 

“Most of our petroleum trade pa- 
pers each issue carry either a fea- 
ture article or incidental hints on 
how to sell more oil. A recent issue 
(April 9) of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS summed it up very well in 
the title ‘Lubrication Can Be Sold— 
But Not Sitting Down.’ Among other 
things, they urged that the custo- 
mer must be informed and educated. 
They suggested that this can be 
done by educating the customer 
through printed literature that ex- 
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plains the need and functions of mo- 
tor oil, and what the customer mu:t 
do to get maximum car life at min.- 
mum ultimate cost. 


“Sure, you've used literature be- 
fore, and it didn’t do much good. 
Why? Because chances are you've 
used the same type of hand-outs and 
folders that we have. Hach piece of 
literature told something about oil 
that would have the customer be- 
lieve that everyone else’s oil was no 
good, but if he used ‘ABC’ oil he 
would literally fly down the high- 
way. Every other oil company has 
used the same kind of material. The 
result? If the customer read it, he 
seldom believed it, because he felt 
you just wanted to sell your brand 
of oil. There was no authority to 
the material. The customer kept his 
misconceptions about oil and your 


ratio of oil to gasoline sales kept 
on dropping. I think we have all 
had the same experience. 

“When the April, 1952, edition of 
Popular Mechanics came out with the 
article ‘When to Change Oil,’ we 
immediately told all of our station 
operators to go out and buy a copy. 
We asked them and their personnel 
to read and study it. In spite of our 
constant efforts in the past to train 
them, the misconceptions of the pub- 
lic about oil rubbed off on them, and 
our men only half-believed in the 
importance of frequent oil changes. 
Our own personnel believed that to- 
day’s engines with oil filters using 
modern motor oils didn’t require 
anything but occasional oil changes. 


“The response of our station per- 
sonnel to this article was unanimous: 
‘Say, it sure would be swell if we 
could get copies of this article to 
give to every one of our customers. 
I'll bet we could double our oil sales.’ ” 

The reprints were obtained and 
station distribution started. 


Publicity Firm Has Hand In Oil Change Article 


The True magazine article charg- 
ing that the oil industry has been 
(1) duping the public by selling fre- 
quent motor oil changes, and (2) 
“strangling” oil re-refiners for 25 
years, has had another chapter added 
to it. 

(Details of the True article, and 
re-refiners’ newspaper ads _ capital- 
izing on it appeared in NPN May 
28, p. 20.) 

M. Belmont ver Standig, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., public relations 
counsel for Assn. of Petroleum Re- 
Refiners last week (May 26) ran an 
ad in the Washington Star hinting it 
was instrumental in getting the ar- 
ticle published and that it could 
do the same for any company or trade 
association. The ad says, in part: 


“We feel that our blueprint for 
Assn. of Petroleum Re-Refiners is 
one of the finest blueprints for action 
that has ever been devised for any 
industry. We would like to show you 
how we have created from this orig- 
inal blueprint a deserved advantage 
for our client in a national issue. Al- 
most overnight we have helped bring 
national sentiment to our client’s side. 
This is a low cost powerful plan that 
should interest any advertiser or 
trade association with a story that 
needs telling...” 

An NPN check with Ver Standig, 
Inc., brought from a company spokes- 
man this comment: The company did 
not “plant” the story with True, but 


became interested in the article 
“toward the tail end” of its prepar- 
ation, after the writer, Jack Harrison 
Pollack, had contacted the re-refin- 
ers association for information. Ver 
Standig has represented re-refiners 
group as public relations counsel 
about a month and a half. 

A spokesman for the re-refiners 
association said the organization 
supplied some material for the story, 
on request, but didn’t agree with some 
of the data Mr. Pollack finally used. 

An associate editor of True said the 
re-refiner story was the first one 
Mr. Pollack, a freelancer, had ever 
sold to the magazine. He also said 
True didn’t make many changes in 
the story, but did check it “pretty 
carefully,” because Mr. Pollack was 
new to them. 

A report now is that Ver Standig 
is preparing a “white paper’ on re- 
refiners, which is due soon. 


New Lube Additive on Market 


NEW YORK—A new lubricating oil 
additive, AEROLUBE 51, for use in 
premium grade motor oils, is now be- 
ing marketed by American Cyanamid 
Co. 

The new additive, a low-ash, sul- 
fur and phosphorous-containing or- 
ganic compound, inhibits oxidation 
of motor oils, protects bearings from 
corrosion, and provides engine clean- 
liness, according to the company. 
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Lube Additive Fights Valve Lifter Woes 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 
is marketing a motor oil additive 
to be added directly to the crankcase 
of the consumer’s car. It’s called 
Quaker State Special Detergent Ad- 
ditive and comes in quart cans. 


Spokesman for Quaker State told 
NPN additive was developed to over- 
come hydraulic valve lifter difficul- 
ties in some makes of cars. He said 
field studies showed that even with 
the use of heavy duty motor oil, 
sticking of valve lifters due to varnish 
conditions was still being experienced. 
Such conditions usually develop where 
these engines operate under light 
duty, cold engine conditions. 


He added that the additive solution, 
when added to crankcase oil in the 
car, loosened valve lifters. He termed 
the product similar to “an aspirin to 
relieve motorists’ headaches” result- 
ing from valve lifter sticking. 


In material sent to Quaker State 
distributors and salesmen, company 
says product should be used as fol- 
lows: 


“For any engine with sticking or 
stuck hydraulic lifters, first check 
the condition of the crankcase oil. If 
oil is thick or very dirty, drain and 
replace with fresh oil. Add one quart 
of Quaker . . . Additive to bring oil 

. up to full... level... run en- 
gine at very fast idle for about 15 
minutes to get oil warm and to flush 
old oil out of hydraulic lifters ... 
If lifters are not freed up and valves 
quieted by this treatment, add a sec- 
ond quart of Quaker . Additive 
and repeat fast idle running. If sec- 
ond treatment does not quiet valve 
noise, it is practically positive evi- 
dence that lifter sticking trouble is 
not due to varnish or sludge deposits. 
but is due to some mechanical defect 
in the lifter or lifters which can only 
be corrected by removing same for 
repair or replacement... 


“Before giving an engine high de- 
tergency treatment to loosen up 
stuck .. . lifters . . . check oil filter 
cartridge. If cartridge contains con- 
siderable sludge or solids accumula- 
tion, it should be replaced with new 
cartridge. This is particularly im- 
portant in Buick engines.” 


Company warns that use of high 
additive treatment (addition of two 
quarts) is not recommended or nec- 
essary for general engine operation 
and is intended only in engines “hav- 
ing sluggish valve action, poor com- 
pression or sticking valve lifters... 
In engines having crankcase capac- 
ities of only four quarts use of one 
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quart of Quaker . . . Additive is maxi- 
mum ever necessary.” 

Company says additive can be used 
with any high quality heavy duty 
oil but is not recommended for use 
with just any motor oil. Company 


adds also it is not recommended for 
use in old engines with heavy sludge 
deposits, nor as a “cure-all or re- 
juvenator” for engines in poor condi- 
tion. 


Quaker State spokesmen said their 
tests indicate no problem of additive 
and oil compatibility. 


Alemite has been marketing for 
some time a similar product, C-D-2. 


We call this 


OKHEIM 


our handy-andy| 


This Tokheim double-action pump is 
handier in scores of situations. Around 
. . for consumer use in 
... for cleaning 
out underground tanks. Operating with 
a single sturdy diaphragm, it delivers a 
continuous flow on back and forward 
strokes. Available in several models— 
with hose or spout outlets—for drums 


service stations . 
industry and on farms 


IMustration shows a 
Tokheim pump remov- 
ing sludge and water 
from a storage tank. 


TOKHEIM FEATURES 

* Self-priming 

* Easy operation 

* Single Diaphrag — yet 
pumps on back cad for- 
ward strokes 


* High suction efficiency 
* Rapid delivery 
* All-round reliability 


or underground tanks. Call your Tokheim 


representative today or write factory for 


literature and prices. 


The most satisfactory trans- 
fer pump in the market. See 
it, try it and you'll agree! 





General Products Division 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP COMPANY 


1650 Wabash Ave., Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Factory Branch: 1309 H d St., San Fr 





3, Calif. 


OKHEIM 


DOUBLE-ACTIO 


HAND PUMPS 
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NEWEST MULTI-PUMP built by Wilemon brothers in Dallas. Station features large roadside sign, bright lighting, five islands 
and 18 pumps, showroom display of motor oil and TBA, and refreshment “annex” at left to avoid cluttering main building 


Dallas ‘Multi-Pump Boys Are Still Building Them Bigger 


By MARVIN REID 
NPN Staff Writer 


Multi-pump service stations, which 
have been springing up all over the 
country during the past few years, 
may be relatively new to some people 
in some areas, but not to a couple of 
brothers in the North Central Texas 
city of Dallas. 


The Wilemon boys, Foy and Amos, 
have been building and operating 
large nine to 12-pump outlets since 
1938 and have just completed an 18- 
pump station in Dallas. They will 
open soon a 25-pump “beauty” in 
nearby Fort Worth, Tex. 


It is estimated that Dallas has ap- 
proximately 25 multi-pumps, with 
most of them owned by Independent 
companies. So far, major companies 
have been slow in joining the multi- 
pump race in the Dallas area. 


LIMITED 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


—+ ANTI-FREEZE 


Humble now has a large multi- 
pump here which the company uses 
as a training station. Magnolia also 
has a large outlet. 

The Wilemon boys lay claim to 
eight of the estimated 25. Also, they 
believe their gallonage figures run 
higher than any other major or In- 
dependent brand chain in Dallas, re- 
gardless of type of stations used. 


Both brothers believe that the pop- 
ularity of multi-pump outlets will 
continue to grow, and while they ad- 
mit the cost of a large layout is big 
these days, they believe multi-pumps 
can still be built to be very profit- 
able. 

But no station, they say, will make 
money unless it is properly operated. 

And they don’t believe in wash 
and grease facilities at their new, big 
and expensive outlets. “A wash and 
grease shed is good for just one 
thing—to lose money,” Foy declared, 
although he admitted his older sta- 
tions sell a lot of gasoline to grease 
and wash customers. 


Depression Year Start—Amos and 
Foy got into the service station busi- 
ness back in the depression days, 
when stations were still called “fill- 
ing stations” by most motorists, and 
the attendant was usually instructed 
by a customer to “drain the hose” if 
he didn’t do so voluntarily. 


They borrowed $425 in 1931, and 
bought a three-pump conventional 
Station at Forest and Second Ave., 
in Dallas. Both worked the station 
in the beginning, but income wasn’t 
enough to support both, so one also 
worked full time as a city fireman 


PIONEERS in multi-pump station build- 
ing in Texas are brothers Amos and 
Foy Wilemon 


where he “caught up” on his sleep. 

Known as the Good Luck Oil Co., 
the brothers’ service station business 
has grown steadily ever since. They 
have several stations dating back 
to 1938, 1939 and 1940 which cer- 
tainly were elaborate in their day, 
and still probably could be called 
multi-pumps. 

One such station was built in 1939, 
and is still described as one of their 
best gallonage stations. It has nine 
pumps, with nine 1,000 gal. under- 
ground tanks, and was the biggest 
service station in Dallas when it was 
originally built. 


The station, located on Rusk Ave., 
or U. S. Highway 75, has a canopy 
over its nine pumps, however, and has 
grease and wash facilities, something 
the newer “Good Luck” stations lack. 
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It is presently being remodeled. 


Newest Outlet — In their latest, 
18-pump station on Dallas’ North In- 
dustrial Blvd., however, they do car- 
ry a complete TBA line and plan 
eventually to carry a complete line 
of home appliances. They also sell 
all but one of the major lubricating 
oil brands, and have a separate “re- 
freshment stand.” 

“Our refreshment stand is just 
there to keep coke, candy and other 
such machines from cluttering up 
our main station building,” the broth- 
ers explained. 

The tile and tinted glass station 
building has slanting display windows, 
with oil and TBA displays neatly ar- 
ranged. Large restrooms are another 
feature of the building, which also 
has a thermostatic contrelled heating 
system. 

There is a large concrete drive- 
way circling the back of the build- 
ing, and in front, there is a 400-foot 
driveway. The total area of the front 
apron, which has five islands, was 
given as approximately 40,000 sq. ft. 

A total of 55,000 gals. of gasoline 
storage is buried beneath the sta- 
tion. There are two 25,000-gal. and 
one 5,000-gal. gasoline tanks. In ad- 
dition, there is one 1,000-gal. under- 
ground tank for lubricating oils. 

The brothers believe any service 
station, to be a big success, must be 
well lighted, must have clean rest- 
rooms and must sell a high quality 
gasoline. 


Stress on Lighting Their new 
station has all these features, and 
they are especially proud of their 
lighting system. 

It has five “barber pole” neon signs, 
and plenty of well spaced spotlights 
that won’t blind a customer as he 
drives into the station. They claim 
that a pin can be found at night any- 
where on the station apron. 


“Plenty of lights are the best ad- 
vertising you can buy, and it’s the 
cheapest,” Amos declared, although 
he was ready to back-track on that 
statement a bit after receiving the 
past month’s light bill for $280. They 
believe this bill, however, will level 
out to average around $2£0 per month. 

The total cost of the new station 
was given as “in excess of $100,000,” 
with the station building alone cost- 
ing $27,000 without fixtures. 


Station Staffing—Fifteen employes 
work around the clock at the 18- 
pump outlet, with two handling the 
station after midnight. 

Each of the stations owned and 
operated by the brothers has a man- 
ager and enough employes to give 
fast and complete service. In addi- 
tion, one man is employed to make 
spot checks on each station during 
the day to make sure they are being 
operated properly. 

The brothers claim they sell only 
“major-company gasoline” in their 
stations, although their supplier is 
not identified in their advertising. 
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Low treating costs plus 
high performance add up to 


ORONITE 


ADDITIVES 


"With Oronite Additives you can qualify for 2-104-8, | 
EA-IRA, Sopplement | end Sesion Il eoeiog ais 
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Oil man Na- 
than **Bill”’ 
Karchmer has 
taken up his new 
duties as mayor 
of Springfield, 
Mo. (population 
80,000). 

Mr. Karchmer, 
never before ac- 
tive in politics, 
filed for the of- 
fice of Mayor 

Mr. Karchmer last January, 

along with five 

other candidates. He was elected 
April 1 and took office April 21. 


Mayor Karchmer is owner of the 
Karchmer Co., Springfield, which he 
organized over 30 years ago. The 
firm distributes gasoline, kerosine, 
fuel oil, and markets motor oils and 
greases under private brand name. 
The company also handles coal, oil 
and gas heating equipment, fans, 
blowers and evaporative cooling 
equipment. 

He is a founding member and 
treasurer of the Oil Men’s Club of 
the Ozark Empire. 


Clarence S. Beesemyer, General Pe- 

troleum’s executive vice president at 

STUDYING THE PROGRAM for the recent meeting of the Virginia Petroleum Job- 108 Angeles said last week that he 

bers Assn. in Richmond, are (left to right, seated) C. P. Holland, president, and V. pier Pi ap inn pretty a < 
Wayne Dawson, Adams and Dawson Oil Co., Dillwyn, Va., who had just been elected . . . 


‘ E F his charge January 1, but will be 
to a three year term on the board of directors. Looking over their shoulders are available for epecial duties assigned 


Hugh Gantt, left, of the Long Oil Co., Harrisonburg, and C. O. Maphis, of Maphis by GP’s president. 
Chapman Corp., president and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the Rockingham Mr. Beesemyer completes 40 years 
County Oil Men's Assn. in petroleum industry this year. 


Two new directors of Indiana 
Standard are David Graham and 
John E. Swearingen. 


Mr. Graham is the company’s fi- 
nancial vice president. A native of 
Ireland, he first came to the United 
States in 1927 as a Commonwealth 
Fellow at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He was with J. P. Mor- 
gan and Co. in New York a year 
before returning to Ireland. He came 
back to this country in 1938 and was 
naturalized in 1942. 


Mr. Swearingen, general manager 
of production, is the youngest (33) 
executive ever elected to Standard’s 
board. He joined the company in 
1939 as a chemical engineer at Whit- 
ing. He has been general manager of PRE-MEETING DISCUSSION was held by API Lube Committee officers prior to May 
production since 1951. 27 session. Shown here (left to right) are: G. T. Dougherty, Indiana Standard, Chicago, 
vice chairman; R. Cubicciotti, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York, secretary; W. M. 
The election fills two vacancies on Murray, Deep Rock Oil, Tulsa, program chairman; and B. G. Symon, Shell Oil, New 
the board. York, chairman 
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Mr. Day Mr. Rodney 

Edgar L. Day is now in New York 
City doing liaison work with Shell 
Oil jobbers and dealers. 


Former employe and public rela- 
tions representative for Shell’s Min- 
neapolis marketing division, Mr. Day 
was recently made public relations 
representative-special projects at 
New York. 


Before joining Shell in 1943, he 
was sales manager of an Independent 
oil jobbing firm in Des Moines. 


Frank J. Rodney succeeds Mr. Day 
at Minneapolis. Prior to this appoint- 
ment, Mr. Rodney had been Minneap- 
olis division marketing service man- 
ager for the past ten years. He joined 
Shell in 1930 as a service station 
salesman. 


* 


Donald G. Clark 
is new assistant 
manager of sales 
for Allied Oil 
Co., with head- 
quarters in Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Clark has 
been _—represent- 
ing the company 
in Canada with 
headquarters in 
Hamilton, Ontar- 

Mr. Clark io. He assumed 
his new duties in 
Cleveland June 1. 

Other appointments at Allied in- 
clude Gerald B. Tuttle who has been 
made district sales manager at Can- 
ton, Ohio, and Fred C. Glamm, new 
administrative assistant in the sales 
department at Cleveland. 


* * * 


John Canning and Earl W. Russell 
have staged a successful campaign 
to collect funds from the oil industry 
for the 1952 Chicago Red Cross. So 
far they have collected several thou- 
sand dollars more than the petroleum 
group’s quota of $85,000. 


Mr. Canning is assistant director 
of public relations, Indiana Standard. 


Mr. Russell is a newly elected as- 
sistant secretary of Indiana Stand- 
ard. Prior to this appointment, he 
was administrative assistant in the 
office of the president. 
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Carl B. Sykes replaces John F. 
Campbell as district representative for 
the New England district OIIC. Mr 
Campbell was recently promoted to 
senior representative for the Great 
Lakes district. 


Another OIIC appointment is that 


‘ of Joseph W. Palmer, who will be a 


representative of the Rocky Mountain 
district with headquarters in Denver. 
* * * 
William R. Ziegler, president, 
Houma Oil Co., Houma, La., is re- 
modeling his bu!k plant. 


Dirk Van Der Burch has been 
named manager of special products 
and commercial department of the 
San Francisco marketing division ef 
Shell Oil. Formerly he was in C'eve- 
land. 

* * * 


R. P. Hargis, president of Premier 
Oil Refining Co. of Texas, Longview, 
announces that the company’s tenth 
annual barbecue and golf tourna- 
ment will be held Aug. 22-24 at its 
private golf course at the Longview 
refinery. 


_ NO PROTECTION NEEDED FOR 


VIKING SINGLE AND TWIN 


The series 162 and 
161 single and twin 
Viking bulk plant units 
are built for installing 
right out doors without 
protection of any kind. 


Single units are con- 
nected to totally en- 
closed, standard 
speed motors through 
oil-tight, water-tight 
enclosed gearing. 


Twin units are connected to similar mo- 
tor through totally enclosed gearing 
Both pumps 
can be operated singly or in unison. 


and individual clutches. 


Series 162 
SINGLE UNITS 


Series 161 
TWIN UNITS 


For positive, fast self priming, low power 


consumption, 
check these rugged pumps. 
bulletins SP-223CR and B400R today. 





dependable operation, 
Send for 


Viki Pump Company 
2 Tite | Cedar Falls, lowa 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS of Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., shown at Nashville convention May 25-27. Left to right are: Alfred T. 
Levine, general counsel; E. Pellettieri, secretary and treasurer; Calvin Houghland, vice president (Middle Tennessee); E. J. Conn- 
able, association president; John C. Howren, past president; and Robert W. Johnson, vice president (East Tennessee) 


THREE SPEAKERS at May 25-27 meeting of Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn. in Nash- 
ville are left to right: C. T. Stone, Esso Standard; G. L. Switzer, Shell; and E. L. 
Hoffman, Socony-Vacuum—all of New York 


Officers of the Upper Midwest Oil 
Men’s Club for 1952 are, R. T. Seidel, 
Shell Oil, president, T. H. Gemlo, 
Petroleum Service Co., vice president; 
J. J. Manning, Wayne Pump Co., 
treasurer; and H. F. Horning, North- 
west Petroleum Assn., secretary. 

Club headquarters are at the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 

* * ” 

Norman A. Rouseelot, Seaboard 
Oil Co., Los Angeles, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors 
of Western Oil and Gas Assn., suc- 
ceeding C. P. Watson who resigned 
on his retirement from Seaboard. 

* * * 

J. W. Sandberg, formerly with 
Phillips Petroleum’s Perco division, 
Bartlesville, has joined Lakeside Re- 
fining Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., as re- 
finery manager. 

* « * 

Donald P. Jones, comptroller of Sun 

Oil Co., Philadelphia, has been elected 


secretary of the Philadelphia Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 
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J. Hal Rogers has been appointed 
transport supervisor in the San 
Francisco office distribution depart- 
ment of Union Oil of California. 


NEW PRESIDENT 
of National Tank 
Truck Carriers, 
Inc., William M. 
Pritchard (left), 
York, Pa. (vice 
president of Coast- 
al Tank Lines, 
Inc.) is congratu- 
lated by Lloyd R. 
Guerra, vice presi- 
dent- and _ general 
manager of Cantlay 
and Tanzola, Los 
Angeles, outgoing 
president. Election 
took place at re- 
cent NTTC mid- 
year meeting at 
Coronado, Calif. 


Evelyn Mosher, Honolulu Oil Corp., 
has been elected president of the 
Derk and Derrick Club of Los An- 
geles. Other officers include: Kay 
Livada, Tretolite Co. of California, 
first vice president; Helen Edwards, 
Wilshire Oil Co., Inc., second vice 
president; Mary Pancoast, API, 
treasurer; Jeannette Funston, Jerg- 
ins Oil Co., recording secretary, and 
Helen Korngut, Kettleman North 
Dome Assn., corresponding secretary. 


Ann Ketchum, General Petroleum, 
and Helen Hurt, British-American 
Oil Producers, were elected to the 
board of directors to serve two-year 
terms. 


* * * 


William A. Williams has been ap- 
pointed chairman and managing di- 
rector of Standard-Vacuum’s new $35 
million refinery at Bombay, India. 


Mr. Williams has been superinten- 
dent of Imperial Oil’s Montreal re- 
finery for the past two years. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


JUNE 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., annual summer 
bu-iness conference, Duluth Hotel, Duluth, 
Minn., June 16-17, 

American Society for Testing Materials, annua! 
meeting, New York, June 22-27. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annua! golf tourna- 
ment and stag party, Del View Hotel, Lake 
Delton, Wis., June 24. 


JULY 


Louisiana Oil Marketers Assn., first annual 
convention, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
July 16-17. 

South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C., July 22-23. 

Georgia Independent Ollmen’s Assn., mid-year 
convention and annua] golf tournament, The 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
July 25-26. 

National Oil Jobbers Council, Park Place Ho- 
tel, Traverse City, Mich., July 31-Aug. 2. 
AUGUST 
South of Aut tive Engi Ss, national West 
Coast meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 

cisco, Aug. 11-13, 

The Petroleum Marketers Assn, of Texas, an- 
nual convention, Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, 
Texas, Aug. 17-19. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, sixth 
annual session, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, O., 
Aug. 19-22. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., fall out- 
ing and annual golf tournament, Kenlake 
Hotel, Kentucky Lake, Ky., Aug. 20-21. 





SEPTEMBER 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., annua! fall conven- 
tion, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
Sept. 5-6. 

American Society of Lubrication Engineers, 
Symposium on Fundamentals of Friction and 
Lubrication in Engineering, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Sept, 8-11. 

Oil Industry Information Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 9-11. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, tractor meet- 
ing, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept 
9-11. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 10. 

National Petroleum Assn., 50th annual meeting, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 10-12 

Desk and Derrick Club, national convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Sept, 12-13. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Inc., fall 
conference and golf tournament, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 16-17. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Rocky Mountain Area, Henning 
Hotel, Casper, Wyo., Sept. 25-26. 

Independent O11 Compounders Assn., 5th annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Il., Sept. 25-26. 


OCTOBER 


National Assn. of Oil Equipment Jobbers, sec- 
ond annual meeting, The Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Oct. 6-8. 

California Natural Gasoline Assn., 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 9-10 
American Petroleam Credit Assn., La Salle 

Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 12-15. 

Oil Progress Week, Oct. 12-18 

Western Petroleum RKefiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Tulsa, Okla., Oct, 16-17. 

South Dakota Independent Oil Men's Assn., 
Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, 8S. D., 
Oct. 20-21. 

National Safety Council, 40th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Oct, 20-24. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national 
transportation meeting, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 22-24. 

Assn. of American Battery Mfrs., Palmer 
House, Chicago, Oct, 23-25. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, an- 
nual meeting, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oct, 24-25. 


NOVEMBER 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Diesel engine 
meeting, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Nov, 3-4. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national fuels 
and lubricants meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Nov. 6-7. 

National Oil Jobbers Council, annual meeting, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-10. 

OU Industry Information Committee, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-13. 

American Petroleum Institute, annual meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer House 
Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 

Oil Industry TBA Group, 
Louis, Nov. 17-18 


Ambassador 


Chase Hotel, St 
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Receives LP-gas Award 


Miss Kraemer 





Lillian R. Kraemer, marketing 
assistant for Esso Standard, 
was named “most outstanding 
woman of the LP-gas industry” 
by the Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Assn. at the group’s annual 
meeting in Chicago, May 12-14. 
This is the first time such 
recognition has been given by 
the organization. 


Miss Kraemer, who is widely 
known among LP-gas manu- 
facturerg and marketers, has 
spent all of her nearly 20 years 
with Esso in the LP-gas depart- 
ment. Her work during World 
War II in getting gas supplies 
to war plants won her commend- 
ation from officials in several 
essential industries. 


She has lectured to groups of 
people from all over the world 
who have come to Esso for 
information on LP-gas, and has 
written a number of articles 
for trade and company pub- 
lications. 








Dr. R. B. Killingsworth has been 
promoted to manager of the tech- 
nical department of Vacuum Oil Co., 
Ltd., London, He was formerly staff 
assistant, in charge of special prod- 
ucts, to William M. Holaday, direc- 
tor of Socony-Vacuum laboratories. 


* * * 


Richard L. Kuss, vice president of 
Bonded Oil Co., Springfield, Ohio, was 
recently honored as one of Spring- 
field’s outstanding young men for 
the year 1952. 


Mr. Kuss was presented with a 
distinguished service award by the 
Springfield Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce for success in his business 
profession and for meritorious serv- 
ice to the community. 


+ > * 


Three new officers of Pan American 
Petroleum and Transport Co. and its 
subsidiaries, including American Oil, 
are: 

J. A. Carroll, Jr., financial vice 
president;W. M. Scott, comptroller; 
and R. A. Arzinger, treasurer. 


All three men will be located in 
New York. 


* * - 


Thomas Tully is now resident man- 
ager for Union Oil at Sacramento, 
Calif. 


* * * 


George F. Getty II, son of J. Paul 
Getty, president of Pacific Western 
Oil Corp., Los Angeles, has been 
named a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Skelly Oil Co. He is divi- 
sion manager for Pacific Western in 
Midland, Tex. 


J. H. Peper, formerly president of 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co., New York, 
has been elected chairman of the 
board succeeding P. R. Applegate who 
is retiring but continuing as a direc- 
tor. 


George S. Patterson, executive vice 
president, was named president, and 
W. E. Jennings, vice president, was 
made executive vice president. 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 





GROUP OF JOBBERS attending recent Casper convention of Wyoming Oil Jobbers Assn. are (Jeft to right): D. S. Nicoll of Cas- 
per, John Becker of Cheyenne, V. L. McLane of Worland, A. J. Bertoncelj of Point of Rocks, Harlan A. Warriner of Rawlins and 


Morris Itkin of Rawlins 


WYOMING OIL JOBBERS—George L. Girard of Riverton (second from left) and 

Mrs. Girard, who served as first president and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of new 

Wyoming Oil Jobbers Assn., are greeted at recent Casper convention by Robert Cox 

of Cheyenne (left) and Harold Scott of Laramie. Mr. Scott was elected vice presi- 

dent and Mr. Cox a director. M. J. Knight of Laramie, new president, was unable to 
attend Casper meeting 


MARKETING MEN gather in Boston to attend the recent API Marketing Division 

meeting. Left to right, are, A. E. Willis, district manager for Maine, Socony-Vacuum; 

Herbert Willetts, director, domestic marketing, Socony-Vacuum; and C. A. Sheehan, 
district manager for Rhode Island, Socony-Vacuum 
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New officers of the Cincinnati Oil 
Club include Harry Crawford, Sun 
Oil, president; E. L. Mahoney, Ash- 
land Oil, vice president; James C. 
Krumme, Tresler Oil Co., secretary; 
and Walter Rowan, Standard Oil, 
treasurer. 

The club will hold its annual pic- 
nic at the Summit Hills Country 
Club, Ft. Mitchell, Ky., July 1. Ted 
Vail, Vail Petroleum, is general chair- 
man. 


* * * 


The Service Stations, Petroleum 
Jobbers and Tire Dealers Division 
of the United Jewish Appeal of 
Greater New York held its annual 
dinner at the Hotel Commodore 
June 4. 

During the occasion, Alan L. Fein- 
man, Inter-City Gasoline Dealers 
Assn., Murray J. Fox, F and F Serv- 
ice Stations; and Samuel Rosenwas- 
ser, S. R. Service Stations were hon- 
ored for their “distinguished service 
to the industry and for outstanding 
devotion to humanitarian endeavor.” 


General chairman of the division is 
Louis Berkowitz, L. B. Oil Co., New 
York. 


* * * 


W. H. Fowler, Jr., chief industrial 
lubrication engineer, Pure Oil Co., 
has been elected secretary-treasurer 
of the American Society of Lubri- 
cation Engineers. 


* * - 


Ed Jaring, formerly with Petroleum 
Service Co., is now vice president and 
manager of Ray Welter Oil Burner 
Service Co., Minneapolis. 


* * . 
New president of the Oil Heat in- 
stitute of New England, is Joseph 


Olney, Jr., Olney and Payne Bros., 
Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Easy shifting helps 
drivers get the most 
out of Eaton 


Eton 2-Speeds are easy to shift at any 
speed—uphill or downhill. Drivers will use all of the 
gear ratios provided by Eaton 2-Speeds—the right 
ratio for every road and load condition. Extra 
maneuverability, coupled with positive control at all 


times, means less wear and tear—not only on the 


driver but on the engine, the axle itself, and all 
power transmitting parts. Appreciable savings are 
realized in lower operating expense, reduced main- 


tenance cost, and longer truck life. Your truck 

dealer will be glad to explain Eaton’s simplified fl 

shifting, and show you how with Eaton 2-Speeds your Axle Division 

trucks will haul more, faster, longer, at lower cost. EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


& PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts * Jet 
Engine Parts * Rotor Pumps * Motor Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Heater-Defroster Units * Snap Rings 
Springtites * Spring Washers * Cold Drawn Steel * Stampings * Leaf and Coil Springs eDynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 





PURE NEWS NOTES 


Items of interest to dealers, jobbers and distributors 
from The Pure Oil Company, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Like money in 
the bank! 


Here's one of the strongest 
traffic-building promotions 
to hit the service station 
business in many a year! 


® An unusual and 
interesting contest for 
motorists! 


® With entry blanks 
available at every Pure Oil 
station! 


@® With powerful adver- 
tising support--in news- 
papers...on radio and 
television...on billboards 
...and at station 
driveways! 


® From the very begin- 
ning--May 15... 


@® To the very end-- 
July l. 


New customers will be flocking into Pure Oil stations 
...getting acquainted with Pure Oil dealers... buying 
Pure Oil products. 


Spectacular business-building ideas like this are 
money in the bank for dealers, jobbers and distribu- 
tors who can 

Be sure with Pure! 





